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In NovEMBER 


Our Schools—An Ameri- 
can Responsibility: This 
crucial topic sets the 
stage for the November 
issue. Parents, laymen, 
leaders in the American 
scene, school people, and 
graduates of our schools 
tell us how we may work 
together for the kind of 
education our children 
and youth of today need. 


An informal discussion of 
the way in which we 
may more effectively 
plan together; parents’ 
suggestions concerning 
their responsibility to the 
schools, as well as the 
kind of schools they 
want; a look at the na- 
tional picture; treatment 
of such issues as the 
unique function of the 
American public school 
and better ways of plan- 
ning good public rela- 
tions programs; and de- 
scriptions of ways schools 
are experimenting with 
parent education pro- 
grams, community sur- 
veys, and state-wide ef- 
forts are featured. 


Contributors to this issue 
include parents from all 
parts of the country, and 
Members of the faculty 
as well as school patrons 
from Glencoe, Ill. Other 
contributors are Ellis 
Arnall, Alice Shallen- 
berger, V. T. Thayer, 
Alexander Frazier, Mau- 
tice Seay, Geoffrey Gra- 
ham, and Ralph Eckert. 
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The term leader as used to guide the affairs of this magazine 
will refer to all who in marked degree demonstrate. two abilities 
in education—the ability to help their fellows see ahead those things 
that need to be done and the ability to help their fellows find the 
energy enthusiastically to do those things. The potential capacity 
for leadership as thus defined is infinitely greater than has been 
realized in the conduct of educational affairs—at least such is the 
faith that supports this publication. 

The hope of American education, perhaps the hope of America 
itself, lies in the fullest possible development and utilization of 
the capacity for leadership throughout its total ranks. It is to the 
realization of this hope that EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
seeks to contribute. 


IN THESE OUR TIMES 


It is fitting, we believe, to begin the pages of this year’s volume of EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP with the statement which appeared in the magazine’s first issue in 
October of 1943. Those who hold positions of supervisory and curriculum res- 
ponsibility in the schools of our nation have accepted leadership roles in the 
planning of programs of learning for the youth and adults of the nation. In these 
times, the degree to which these leaders give careful thought to the defining of 
educational needs in our modern world is of major consideration. And if this 
responsibility is to be adequately assumed and discharged, it must involve action 
as well. Supervisory and curriculum personnel must give unrelenting attention 
to the planning of programs of learning which will serve the needs of all in- 
dividuals. 

Contributors to this issue point to the unique quality of this period in the world’s 
history; to the needs of today’s children, youth, and adults; and to the school’s 
responsibility for teaching economic adequacy, civic responsibility, skill in dealing 
with controversial issues, international understanding, and desirable family living. 
The implications for leadership are many and thought-provoking. We believe they 
provide guides to action in our consideration of the SCHOOL IN TIME OF 
SOCIAL CONFLICT.—Gertrude Hankamp, editor. 
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Owr Golden Age I 


HAROLD BENJAMIN 


Many individuals are immediately concerned with the question of the 
peculiar role of education in the unsettled world of today. Harold Ben- 
jamin, dean of education at the University of Maryland, College Park, 
draws upon man’s recorded history to point out elements in present-day 
society demanding that this must be a time for greatness. Courage and 
industry are the requisites in attempting civilization’s greatest task. On 


those who claim educational leadership lies the burden of proof. 


IT WAS PROBABLY an apochryphal 
professor who is said to have remarked 
daily to his classes, “There are no rea- 
sonable lengths to which the human 
mind will not go to avoid the labor of 
thought.” Under ordinary conditions 
even very able men never reach those 
limits; under certain extraordinary con- 
ditions men of only moderate ability 
reach and surpass them with astound- 
ing skill and ease. 

These ‘extraordinary conditions, ap- 
pearing at particular times and places, 
have been responsible for the most sig- 
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nificant periods of history. At such 
times human minds and spirits, often 
apparently dull and dormant through 
many previous generations, are seen 
dramatically and in creative profusion 
to flower and expand. Complexes of 
favorable forces, hitherto developing 
slowly, burst into blooms of new and 
meaningful behavior. With seemingly 
miraculous speed and power they make 
themselves suddenly into lashes and 
bugles and shining dreams. They be- 
come whips to scourge men into pur- 
poseful thought; they become trumpets 
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to call men into daring action; they be- 
come visions and goals and quests to- 
ward which men turn their fighting 
faiths. 

Thus are born the golden ages of 
man’s history. Their elements can be 
documented almost endlessly. Which of 
those elements are essential to such 
periods of heightened intelligence in 
action? In this regard, what are the 
common characteristics to be found in 


Periclean Athens, Mogul Delhi, Mayan- 


Yucatan, and many other periods of 
accepted distinction in the slow history 
of the human intellect and imagination? 


Wit TuHest CoMe GREATNESS 


What are these chief marks of a 
golden age? Even though we know that 
by reason of present ignorance we can- 
not today produce them at will, we can 
still work toward a day when we shall 
know how to create and control such 
factors in our society: In the mean- 
time we may well try to recognize 
them when they occur in our midst and 
stand before our very eyes. 


Let Conflict Exist 


The first mark is that of conflict, 
harsh though this conclusion may seem 
to a generation praying for peace. 
Athenians and Spartans, Moslems and 
Hindus, English and Spanish, Mayas 
and Toltecs—it was from clashes of con- 
tending peoples that there came drives 
to new and wider ways. A Tamerlane 
had to ride slashingly from the North 
before the brilliance of a Baber’s reign 
could be achieved. It was not com- 
pletely an accident that a Socrates could 
say proudly at the hour of death that 
he had served his people in the ranks 
on more than one battlefield. The men 
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and generations of a golden age are 
commonly those who took part in con- 
flicts that shook their communities loose 
from accustomed lethargies. 

Conflict alone, however, is far from 
being enough to start this process of 
freeing men’s minds and spirits. If it 
had been so, the whole of recorded 
history would have been a continuous 
golden age. Many periods of conflict 
have indeed produced precisely the 
reverse of a golden age, plunging socie- 
ties into long twilights of bare survival. 


Toward the Stimulation of Men 


A second characteristic must there- 
fore be.added to the factors for which 
we are searching. The conflict must be 
one which stimulates men instead of 
crushing them. It must be one which 
causes them to re-state their purposes 
and re-form their patterns of action 
rather than one which confuses them 
and makes them lose their sense of di- 
rection. It must give new meaning and 
hope to their lives. 

Such outcomes may seem at first 
glance possible of attainment only by 
victors, and it is true that golden ages 
are more likely to occur among con- 
querors than among conquered. There 
are conspicuous exceptions to this gen- 
eralization, however. Not only do many 
victorious peoples sink far lower intel- 
lectually and spiritually than ever they 
were before the conflict began, but also 
some defeated peoples begin to capture 
the elements of an improved culture 
from the moment in which they sur- 
render their arms. 

One of the most brilliant feats of this 
character in the history of the Western 
world was that performed by the Danes 
in the nineteenth century. Crushed 
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again and again by overwhelming war 


forces, ranging from the British naval 
guns which destroyed Copenhagen in 
1801 and 1807 to the Prussian and 
Austrian armies which overran Schles- 
wig-Holstein in 1866; under the leader- 
ship first of poets and then of teachers, 
Denmark staged a literary, cultural, and 
economic revival of the most profound 
significance. No more fruitful study 
can be recommended to present-day 
defeated peoples than that of the aims 
and achievements of men like Grund- 
tvig and his followers. 


The Key of Communication 

A third element easily recognizable in 
the period between the conflict and the 
golden age is a mew use of communica- 
tion. Sometimes it is a new means of 
communication; at other times it is 
merely a new pattern of old forms of 
communication; and often it is a com- 
bination of both. This factor is indeed 
so important that it may seem to be the 
one feature which makes an age golden, 
as when oratory, poetry, drama, paint- 
ing, navigation, or road building mark 
the zenith of achievement. 

The communication element carries 
its own danger as well as its indis- 
pensability to any golden age, however, 
in that it can easily become the end 
instead of merely an instrument of cul- 
tural achievement. An age which begins 
with Phidias can end in a dreary suc- 
cession of sterile art forms, and one 
which opens with Prince Henry the 
Navigator can close with the clumsy 
colonial trade of eighteenth century 
Spain and Portugal. 


A Spirit Which Burns 
There is one more characteristic of 
a golden age which is probably a sum- 
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mation if not a determinant of the fac- 
tors of conflict, stimulus, and com- 
munication. This last characteristic is 
difficult to isolate and recognize. It 
appears in sudden bursts of insight and 
energy. Often it seems to be the work 
of a few great leaders, but more likely 
it is what makes the leaders possible i in 
the first place. Sometimes it accom- 
panies new religious movements. At 
other times it appears closely tied to 
political revolutions, technical ad- 
vances, or social upheavals. Almost 
always it is developed and reflected in 
artistic and literary ways. It can be de- 
scribed most clearly i in the simple state- 
ment that every golden age, no matter 
what else it may possess or lack, must 
have its own burning spirit. Conflict, 
the unsettling of routines, and the ex- 
tension of communication must be fused 
by that spirit into meaning and drive, 
or the age will not be a golden one 
but merely another time of trouble and 
change and the unsettling of men’s 
minds. 


Tue Time Is Now—A Wortp-WIpE 
RENAISSANCE 


The men and women of the present 
generation now have for the first time 
in the history of the race the elemen- 
tary requirements for a golden age 
available on a world-wide basis. Con- 
flict of all kinds: military, political, 
economic, and social, has become in- 
creasingly w idespread until there is no 
doubt of its world impact. Religious 
tensions in Quebec or Bombay, civil 
wars in Burma or Indonesia, political 
struggles in Palestine or Mississippi—all 
are recognized throughout the world as 
being the immediate concern of Mason 
City in Iowa, of Petropavlovsk in Kam- 
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chatka, of Arica in Chile, and of all the 
other communities, large or small, on 
any continent. 

Thus far, moreover, these senliics 
of world conflict have not been so 
crushing in their effects that they have 
reduced the bulk of the world’s popula- 
tion below the level on which intellec- 
tual and spiritual renaissance is possible. 
Granting the tremendously depressed 
state of the peoples lately conquered in 
war and of many of the peoples in other 
devastated areas, there are still hundreds 
of millions of men and women who 
have been relatively untouched by war 
in body. 


Shattered Notions Top Nuclear Fission 


In mind and spirit, however, not only 
these fortunate millions but also the 
other unhappy millions who stand knee- 
deep in the rubble of ruined cities are 
shaken by recent conflict and by con- 
tinuing conflict in a. fashion unpre- 
cedented in human experience. 

This is probably a circumstance of 
the very greatest moment to our present 
world. Nuclear fission may sink in im- 
portance in another world war beside 
the power of radio-directed clouds of 
bacteria, but the shattering of ac- 
customed notions of all peoples simul- 
taneously will probably continue to be 
the most truly earth-shaking event of 
this century. 

The communication factor likewise 
operates today over all the world as 
never before. The world extension of 
new media of mass communication is 
just now getting under way. The im- 

act of the conflict situations through- 
out the world is obviously heightened 
by the use of these media. Never before 
in this respect have the peoples of the 
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world been in a position even remotely 
resembling their present one. 

The final characteristic of the spirit 
is not so evident in the present world 
situation. That characteristic is never 
very evident until it explodes in action. 
It has to be sought for in some gen- 
eral complex of activity which involves 
and depends upon its existence. 


In EpucaTion Is THE SPARK 


There are some of us who believe that 
this over-all requirement for a golden 
age is potentially present in the great 
educational ferment observed through- 
out the world. From Paris to New York, 
from London to Tokyo, and the nooks 
and corners of the earth in between, 
more men and women are examining 
their educational goals, are reforming 
their means of changing their ways, 
and are extending their systems of 
achieving their new objectives. 

This pattern of educational unrest, 
educational reform, and educational ex- 
pansion has been relatively unnoticed 
in a world still ringed about with blaz- 
ing guns and creaking gallows. Never- 
theless it has been going on, it has been 
gathering momentum, and soon it may 
provide the spark for the great intel- 
lectual and spiritual development of 
which men are capable, for which they 
are ready, and after which the greatest 
among them have so long yearned. 

If our golden age is just beginning, 
it is largely because education is just 
now becoming able to play a world- 
wide role. The education we need for 
that role will be one which is not too 
proud to work out the most effective 
handling of the smallest detail, and not 
too timid to attempt the greatest task 
that civilization can impose. 
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One World for Children— - 


AGNES SNYDER 


It is the realist in today’s world who understands that his concerns lie 
far beyond a nation’s boundaries. Today’s American educator cannot 
view his problem as existing simply between the boundaries of Canada 
and Mexico. Agnes Snyder of The Bank Street Schools, The Mills 
School, New York City, presents the world-wide consideration which 
all people must have for all children of the world, with a consequent 
revamping of values, if the great numbers of unknown children are to 


be salvaged. 


RECENTLY, in a cathedral in Prague, 
the world’s first war memorial to “The 
Unknown Child” was unveiled. In the 
altar a bronze plaque was placed, and 
beneath it a tiny casket containing the 
finger bone of a child—sex, nationality, 


parents unknown—who had died in a 


Nazi death march. World War I 
brought us “The Unknown Soldier;” 
World War II, ““The Unknown Child.” 
There were 1,800,000 boys and girls 
killed in Poland alone during the war 
years; 30,000 in the street battles of 
Warsaw in 1944! ? 


These Unknown Children 


Nor are they all dead—the unknown 
children. They are roaming by thou- 
sands over Europe and Asia, huddling 
for shelter in the rubble. They are part 
of the human mass that has found ref- 
uge in the camps for displaced persons. 
Many will never know their origins, 
birthplaces, parents, or names. They are 
the uprooted ones lacking all the 
precious identity with home. These are 
extremes, but there are practically no 
children in all the war-devastated coun- 
tries who have escaped serious depriva- 
tion. Almost all are hungry—in a Buda- 
pest hospital twenty-five percent of the 


1 Going to School in War-Devastated Countries, 
a Publication of UNESCO and CIER, 1947. 
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children admitted in recent months 
were starving. Even when not racked 
with disease, agua bodies are 
not deve 

year-old boys in Athens aaied are three 
inches shorter than boys of the same 
age four years ago. Many have been 
orphaned—2 5,000 in Czechoslovakia. 
All are living under the most crowded 
of conditions at school and at home— 
twenty-five percent of the dwellings in 
industrial Germany were destroyed; in 
Nuernberg there are forty school 
houses where before there were 138. 
Almost all these children have known 
the shock of bombings, arrests, searches, 
and murders. 

Very few of us in America know 
these children far from our shores. 
They are, in reality, unknown children 
to most of us. Not only have we not 
seen them but, more significant, we have 
no base of experience through which to 
interpret their plight. Our land has not 
been ravaged by war. 


Today’s Children—Tomorrow’s World 


Five years, ten years, fifteen years 
from now as these children unknown 
to us grow into maturity, what kind 
of world will they make? Unless food, 
clothing, shelter, medical aid are secured 
for them in quantity many times that 
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now available, it is certain that as 
adults they will not only lack the physi- 
cal stamina to carry on vigorously the 
staggering problems of reconstruction 
facing them, but by their very physical 

handicaps they, themselves, will im- 
pose upon the rest of the world an 
unprecedented medical problem. Mean- 
time the toll of death continues—last 
year in some parts of Poland and Yugo- 
slavia one baby in three died before 
he was a year old. 

Intellectually, the picture is no 
brighter. The years that are upon us 
demand increasingly of greater numbers 
of people the ability to think and to 
engage in group action. Otherwise there 
is little hope for the democratic way of 
life. But children crowded into class- 


rooms, almost as many as a hundred to 
a teacher, have little opportunity, even 
with teachers inspired with democratic 
zeal, to learn the techniques of think- 
ing and of group cooperation. When, 


as in Germany, few teachers, though 
many are well-intentioned, have any 
comprehension of the democratic proc- 
ess, the prognosis for the future is grim. 
When, too, there are few books, papers, 
or magazines, horizons become very 
limited, Initiative, resourcefulness, the 
spirit of inquiry—all so important in the 
equipment of a people that would live 
democratically—are stifled when the 
teacher is the main source of knowl- 
edge and the final voice. Then the 
school becomes the training ground for 
the dictator. 

With little equipment for play, al- 
most no paper, crayons, paints, tools 
for the expressive arts, these children 
are keeping within them memories of 
the horrors they have known, their 
fears, their loneliness, their lack of love. 
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Small wonder that from all war- 
devastated countries comes the com- 
plaint that children are restless, nervous, 
irritable, suspicious, arrogant, hard. A 
very successful Norwegian educator 
at the close of her first year of teach- 
ing after the war declared: “This was 
the hardest year of teaching I have ever 
had. I have had to face more problems 
in this one year than in all my years of 
teaching before this. The children 
seemed so different . . . and perhaps 
I was different too.”* Yes, these post- 
war children are difficult; even ours, 
who have suffered so much less, show 
effects of the war years. But regardless 
of how difficult these children, deprived 


of normal childish outlets of expression, 


may be, their infractions of social be- 
havior now are only a shadow of the 
aggression and hostility that can be ex- 
pected of them in adult life. Only wise 
guidance of normal outlets of expres- 
sion and materials for expression and 
an outpouring of love and _ under- 
standing, comparable to the food that 
must be sent them for their under- 
nourished bodies, will prevent the dis- 
tortion of attitude and behavior that 
present conditions must inevitably 
breed. 

We have seen the brutality to which 
twentieth century man descended in 
World War II. We see his impotence 
daily as he struggles to solve the prob- 
lems of human relationships in the post- 
war world. We look at all these physi- 
cally, mentally, spiritually handicapped 
children of the war-devastated coun- 
tries. And we ask: what of the future? 
The future can be no better than the 





2 The Teacher and the Post-War Child in War- 
Devastated Countries, prepared by Leonard S. Ken- 
worthy. Published by UNESCO, 1947. 
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people who make it. The adults of to- 
morrow no better than the children 


of today. 


One World Imperative 

The possibility of One World of 
peace and understanding seems today 
farther off than it did when, not so long 
ago, the phrase came into use as an 
imperative for survival. But immediate 
events are too swift-moving and tur- 
bulent, human beings too varied in 
motivation and too unskilled in the art 
of cooperation to bring together quickly 
now the broken pieces of this world 
into unity. Can we learn quickly enough 
—quickly enough for survival? 

The imperative remains as we see the 
line between East and West in Ger- 
many become more sharply drawn, as, 
indeed, we see the line between the 
Eastern and the Western worlds be- 
come more sharply drawn. In the mean- 
time the scientists raise their voices in 
unison, as never before, warning us 
that a terrible force has been let loose 
in the world, a force that must be 
controlled lest we perish. And we come 
to no agreement as to ways and means 
of controlling atomic energy. We are 
piling up a terrible measure of prob- 
lems and confusion for the adults of 
tomorrow—those physically, mentally, 
and spiritually sick children of today. 


Toward One World Through Children 


Perhaps the approach toward One 
World can best be made through efforts 


to create many minor one worlds 
which will gradually fuse into one 
global world. To strive for a One 
World of children would seem a most 
practicable procedure. The nature of 
children makes it so. They know noth- 
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ing, until they are taught, of prejudices 
against others because of membership 
in group, class, or race. Children’s 
values—again, until they are taught 
otherwise—are intrinsic, of the good 
earth. Unimpeded by irrelevancies, 
children move quickly ‘and directly to- 
ward a goal. All this is in contrast to 
the prejudices, the irrelevancies, the 
hesitancies with which adults clutter 
issues, 

It will be far simpler to broaden the 
base of understanding among children 
than among adults. Kinship among chil- 
dren of different backgrounds in the 
same community is more common than 
among their elders. Easier, too, to estab- 
lish relationships among the children of 
our land and those of other lands, espe- 
cially today when relatives in the armed 
services have brought distant places 
close to children. The “here and now” 
is undergoing a subtle transformation 
through the sudden mobility that the 
war has brought upon us. As a result, 
it will be easier to bring our children 
and the children of other lands into 
contact. Family experiences bring the 
far-off close. The concept of the com- 
mon bond of our humanity held clearly 
and firmly by adults and acted upon by 
them can be transmitted to children 
and become for them a guiding prin- 
ciple. 

Since the ultimate achievement of 
One World will mean a revamping of 
our values, it is of particular impor- 
tance that the tendency toward intrinsic 
values in childhood be preserved and 
expanded. This means the sheer sensory 
and muscular enjoyment of sun, air, 
wind, earth, of the sights, sounds, 
smells, feel of things around us; the 
appreciation of companionship, of 
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triendship; the joy of the creative ef- 
fort; the pleasures of exploration; the 
joy in quiet times. It means also the 
guarding against the formation of values 
on the mere basis of money cost, of the 
fashion of the time. 

The quickness and directness of 
action of childhood is again a requisite 
of our imperative One World. To keep 
this tendency in childhood, guiding it 
toward increasingly important objec- 
tives, tempering rashness with thought- 
fulness and planning is to insure group 
cooperative action in adulthood. 

Of course, there are many other 
lesser spheres that cannot be neglected 
while developing the One World 
children. Some of these One Worlds 
may be on an institutional basis such 
as the efforts toward unity of action 
by the churches. Others may be 
spheres of human interest and directed, 
like the food conferences, toward solv- 
ing basic pressing problems. All such 
efforts are mutually re-enforcing and 
tend toward the fusion of the minor 
One Worlds into the global One World. 
Our concern with this child world must 
take into account the activities in these 
other worlds and utilize them wher- 
ever possible, 


Finding the Way 

In working toward the One World 
of children, more than a mere modifica- 
tion of procedures is needed. While it 
is true that certain established principles 
operate and must be taken into account 
today as much as ever—growth through 
self-activity, the continuity of growth, 
differences in rate and pattern of 
growth, cataclysmic events of the war 
and of the post-war years, and the new 
strange era into which we are being 
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thrust demand new emphasis in ap- 
plication. 

Taking into account the effect of the 
war years upon children means, first 
of all, more realistic concern with food, 
clothing, and shelter than ever before. 
As early in life as it is consistent with 
the capabilities and interests of children, 
they should participate in meeting their 
basic needs. There will be more of a 
work and less of a play approach as 
children garden, sew, and build. This 
should be as true in our country as in 
the lands where the necessity is far 
greater. For our children can be led 
into a One World fellowship with the 
children of the war-devastated countries 
by both knowing what the needs of 
the latter are and how they are meet- 
ing them, and by finding the most 
intelligent ways by which they, on this 
side of the world, can help the children 
on the other side in their great need. 
The spirit of play need not be lost be- 
cause the work has great importance. 
Quite the contrary. However, there 
may be, for a while at least, a sharper 
distinction made earlier in the life of 
children between the kind of play that 
is purely recreational and the more 
serious work aspects of life. 

Another major emphasis due to the 
effect of the war is upon corrective 
measures. The educational process can 
never move along smoothly in accord- 
ance with a perfectly planned pattern. 
There are too many accidents; life itself 
is too imperfect; children are too vari- 
able. But today with so large a part of 
the child population of the earth seri- 
ously harmed—physically, _ intellect- 
ually, and spiritually—by the shock 
experiences they have known, tech- 
niques for dealing with abnormal con- 
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ditions in all three areas must be de- 
veloped. There is no more reason to 
believe that processes designed for nor- 
mally healthy children will be entirely 
adequate for these children with whom 
life has dealt so harshly than to assume 
an ordinarily good regimen of living 
will cure cancer. There is imperative 


need for the cooperation of specialists 


in all aspects of human growth and 
development in devising corrective 


destruction, our imaginations in this 
chaotic moment simply cannot be freed 
sufficiently to plan with any definite- 
ness either for the utilization of the 
potential values of the atomic age or 
for the prevention of disaster. But we 
can say with sureness that this frighten- 
ing era must be anticipated; that plans 
must be made for meeting it, that the 
planning of many groups must be co- 
ordinated; that, in every quarter, tech- 


techniques to salvage great numbers of 
children destined otherwise to become 
social liabilities, 


niques of cooperation must be de- 
veloped, and that these techniques, as 
well as the will to cooperate, must be 
taught to children. In the last analysis, 
the One World of Childhood is the 
most potent sphere of influence toward 
the development of the One World, the 
imperative of the twentieth century. 


The Task Ahead 


When we look forward to the atomic 
era with its equal chances on the one 
hand for untold richness of life of man 
on earth, and, on the other, for total 
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A NEW PUBLICATION 


Building skills of democratic competency is a topic of major consideration in 
the discussion on the organization of the elementary school to serve the nation, 
one of the chapter themes in the ASCD 1947 Yearbook, Organizing the Elemen- 
tary School for Living and Learning. You won’t want to miss this book which 
will be ready for distribution early in November. It discusses the important topic 
of organization in relation to the elementary school’s service to the child, the 
community, and the world, in addition to that of service to the nation. Willard E. 
Goslin and Mary Beauchamp of the Minneapolis schools are co-chairmen. Teach- 
ers, principals, and supervisors from four widely scattered parts of the country 
are responsible for the liberal amount of illustrative material included. ASCD mem- 
bers receive the yearbook as a part of their membership. Others may order the 
book separately. It sells for $2.25 and may be ordered from the ASCD office, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Use the order blank on page 55. 
If you are a member and therefore entitled to the yearbook, pass the order blank 
on to an elementary classroom teacher for her use. 
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Can “Academic Preedam” LSurwive? 


EDWARD KRUG 


Freedom for students to study controversial issues related to the social 
and economic problems of the day is part and parcel of the whole area 
of academic freedom of teachers. An analysis is made here in terms 
of principles of good teaching, supervision, and administration with 
suggested concrete adjustments to be made in school policies and cur- 
riculum. The author, Edward Krug, is associate professor of education, 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, California. Mr. Krug has recently 
gone to Stanford from the School of Education at the University of 


Wisconsin. 


IT BEGAN as a whisper. Today mur- 
muring is more audible. In some spots 
action has resulted, and at present the 
stage is set for an increasing chorus of 
demands for investigating the political 
and social beliefs of teachers. 

How will this general atmosphere of 
suspicion and conflict affect our teach- 
ing? What will it do to those of us in 


the “controversial” fields? Will next - 


spring find us continuing with a frank 
and honest study of social problems? 
Or will it find too many of us marking 
time, timidly and fearfully, behind the 
shelter of “safe” topics not involved in 
the vital issues of contemporary life? 

The answer to the question of 
whether ‘“‘academic freedom” can sur- 
vive in a time of sharp social conflict 
depends partly on the way administra- 
tors and supervisors handle specific 
cases, Jittery superintendents quickly 
affect the poise and stability of entire 
faculties. But the answer will depend 
far more on how teachers teach and 
how administrators and supervisors help 
them do good teaching. The matter 
becomes, therefore, a special case of the 
principles involved in good teaching, 
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good supervision, and good administra- 
tion. 


For Realistic Education 


As one aspect of over-all academic 
freedom, the teacher deals with con- 
troversial problems appropriate to the 
learning maturity of students. The 
study of such problems by children and 
youth provides one of the very best 
means of developing the skills of reflec- 
tive thinking, both on an individual and 
on a group basis. It gives to the school 
experience a sharpness and reality not 
otherwise easily obtained. To avoid such 
problems through fear, timidity, or 
other such reasons becomes neglect of 
duty—the duty which we owe not 
alone to the local school board, but to 
the entire American people. 

It will be wise, we believe, to analyze 
the entire problem from the standpoint 
of principles involved in good teach- 
ing and learning. From such an analysis 
will come guides to action which are 
imperatives if a realistic education for 
boys and girls of today, as well as an 
atmosphere in which honest educators 
work with freedom and integrity, is to 
survive. 
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The Individual Is Important 

The first principle of good teaching 
which applies here is that the teacher 
accepts every student and respects 
every student’s personality and his or 
her right to exercise freedom of speech 
in the classroom. The freedom of the 
student is the necessary accompaniment 
of the freedom of the teacher. Students 
should feel free to express their views 
without fear of the teacher’s sarcasm, 
ridicule, or anger. This is a fact some- 
times forgotten by the zealous teacher. 
To turn the tables on a student is easy. 
After all, the teacher is older, more 
experienced in controversial discussion, 
and better informed. 

But such “victories” become cheap 
and dangerous. The offended student is 
likely to take home a distorted version 
of the discussion to present to the 
family at tne dinner table. Respecting 
the rights of others to disagree with you 
is not only good teaching—it is the 
essence of good social relationships. If 
the teacher shows courtesy and con- 
sideration in controversial discussion, 
students get the idea too. They need 
also to learn to disagree courteously and 
to respect the personalities of those who 
disagree with them. 

Another part of this principle in- 
volves the ability of the teacher to make 
good use in the discussion of every con- 
tribution offered by students. The 
skillful teacher can take a very con- 
fused utterance by a student and re- 
state it in such a manner that it builds 
up the student’s self respect. On the 
other hand, it is tragic when some 
diffident youngster offers his idea after 
days of working up courage to take 
part, only to have the teacher sharply 
point out that what he says is con- 
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fused, inaccurate, or “off the subject.” 


Understanding of Children Exists 


Good teachers try to avoid upsetting 
students emotionally on matters which 
involve them personally. They avoid 
unflattering references to racial, ethnic, 
religious, political, and social groups. 
During the depression the study of em- 
ployment problems often brought need- 
less pain to students whose parents were 
unemployed, or on relief in one form 
or another. Careless remarks and in- 
tended jokes can serve further to isolate 
youngsters who are already perhaps 
excluded from the group. 

Of course, we do not avoid problems 
with which students are personally 
identified. Children whose parents are 
on strike will often want to study labor- 
management problems and should do 
so. Children of the unemployed can 
and should study unemployment. Boys 
and girls who live in slums should not 
be denied the opportunity of studying 
housing. It is not the study of such 
problems which upsets youngsters. It 
is the careless use of emotionally-tinged 
symbols which hurts all of us. We must 
also recognize that this is an individual 
matter, A remark which brings a laugh 
from ten children may hurt one child 
because of certain factors in his own 
background and development. 

This means, of course, that we must 
know our students—their home back- 
grounds, personal problems, anxieties, 
and fears. So this becomes part of the 
larger principle of understanding chil- 
dren—individual children. It comes 
home to the superintendent and super- 
visor, as well, in terms of their respon- 
sibility in helping teachers secure the 
time and opportunity for this study. 
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Planning Is the Rule 


Problems or topics for study are se- 
lected and organized through pupil- 
teacher planning rather than accepted 
by students because “teacher says so.” 
Pupil-teacher planning, of course, in- 
volves good teacher pre-planning and 
teacher guidance and leadership. In a 
pupil-teacher planned experience, the 
work goes forward with interest and 
enthusiasm. There is more emphasis on. 
learning about the problem and _ less 
futile arguing of the “it is—it isn’t” 
variety. ; 

On the other hand, the teacher who 
arbitrarily decides on problems to be 
studied and who dominates the group 
throughout the study of the problem 
often irritates students. This irritation 
may lead a student to criticize the 
teacher as a “communist” or a “fascist.” 
What he really means is that the teacher 
is a Classroom dictator! It is a demo- 
cratic responsibility of the teacher to 


practice good, democratic human rela- 
tionships in the classroom. 


All Views Have a Place 


A good teacher regards himself as a 
democratic group leader whose views 
should be evaluated along with those 
found in newspapers, books, and other 
media. He is not as an oracle who must 
have “all the answers.” This principle 
provides a means of dealing with the 
old question, “May the teacher express 
his own views on a controversial topic?” 

The ideal situation, of course, is ap- 
proached when the students and teacher 
use a wide variety of sources—news- 
papers, radio broadcasts, motion pic- 
tures, magazine articles, books, and 
community resource people—and learn 
how to evaluate the ideas offered from 
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all. If the teacher then expresses a view- 
point on a controversial topic, students 
should use it as they would material 
from other sources. The teacher is 
obligated continuously to remind the 
students of their responsibility to eval- 
uate his views; otherwise even the most 
alert students may fall back into the 
pattern of accepting something because 
“the teacher knows more than the 
students.” 

Some will point out that the teacher 
should know more about his subject 
than the students. This is undoubtedly 
true, but so should the authors of news- 
paper and magazine articles and other 
“authorities” consulted in the study of 
a problem. This does not do away with 
the need for evaluation. We must re- 
member that evaluation and reflective 
thinking need not degenerate into the 
smart-aleck, carping negation which 
sometimes, but not always, character- 
ized the propaganda analysis study of 
the 1930's. 

According to this analysis, teachers 
can best exercise their obligation of 
“academic freedom” by: (1) respecting 
the personalities of their students; (2) 
knowing as much as possible about the 
personal and emotional problems of in- 
dividual students; (3) by practicing 
pupil-teacher planning; (4) by empha- 
sizing reflective evaluation of all 
viewpoints, including their own, and 
avoiding the oracle role. How can ad- 
ministrators and supervisors help? 


Atmosphere Is Contagious 

First, the good administrator shows 
that he respects the personalities of the 
teachers with whom he works. He 
welcomes discussion and honest dis- 
agreement. This atmosphere is con- 
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tagious. Teachers who work in that 
pattern can learn by example how to 
respect honest disagreement from stu- 
dents. 

The study of children’s problems and 
needs is also encouraged. Study and 
discussion groups such as those pre- 
sented in The Commission on Teacher 
Education report, Helping Teachers 
Understand Children, are made _ pos- 
sible. Improving methods of gathering 
more significant information about 
children and means of keeping adequate 
records are the concern of all. More 
time is made available in the school day 
for teachers to study their students as 
individuals. 

In regard to pupil-teacher planning, 
the administrators and supervisors “live” 
a flexible policy of curriculum develop- 
ment. In such a school, bulletins are 
guides, not prescriptions. Emphasis is 
placed on the making of resource units 
and other aids to good pre-planning. 
And leaders furnish a good example by 
using cooperative planning with the 
teachers and students in developing 
school policies. 


Materials Are Abundant 


On the fourth point, that of develop- 
ing reflective evaluation of many view- 
points, those with special leadership 
responsibilities help teachers secure a 
wide variety of materials. This does not 
preclude the use of a textbook or basic 
reference. Nor is the matter dealt with 
entirely by providing three or four dif- 
ferent sets of textbooks. The only ade- 
quate policy is to help the teacher 
secure many kinds of materials—audio- 


visual aids, newspapers, magazines, as 
well as textbooks and other books. This 
means ample budgetary provision for 
materials. Of course, the good teacher 
and his students go out on their own 
and add much to the materials provided 
by the school. And, if all materials are 
used reflectively, there is no reason why 
schools cannot accept the free materials 
produced and distributed by interest 
groups. 


Spotlight on Cooperative Planning 


These are important responsibilities 
of the administrative and supervisory 
staff. But there is one more. The ad- 
ministrator takes his part in building the 
policies of the school on the basis of 
group discussion and study in the com- 
munity, involving both the professional 
group and the lay public. Basic ques- 
tions and issues must be aired openly 
with all who are concerned. Administra- 
tive policy based solely on “selling” a 
program or on keeping “things under 
control” provides a setting in which 
tensions about teachers’ loyalties and 
opinions may easily develop. But a com- 
munity where the people feel at home 
talking things over with teachers and 
administrators is one where good teach- 
ing can flourish. Questions may be 
raised from time to time, but they will 
be discussed and studied on a basis of 
working things out. It is within this 
setting of community participation that 
“academic freedom” becomes not a 
personal privilege of the teacher, but 
a means of more fully achieving the 
ideals of our democratic faith. 
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Early Childhood Airs $s Views. 
HELEN G. TRAGER and MARIAN RADKE 


With the comparatively recent realization that early childhood is not 
as carefree as our hazy rememberances of it, we question ourselves as 
to how much and how early children feel the conflicts which certainly 
exist in American society today. Through children’s statements we gain 
insight into their particular struggle for adjustment in society as they are 
reported by Helen G. Trager, director, Age Level Studies of the Bu- 
reau for Intercultural Education, and Marian Radke of the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology.* 
To educators reading the statements, the implications for planning 


are, we believe, inescapable. 


NOT SO LONG AGO most of us were 
comfortably sentimental or nostalgically 
unrealistic about childhood. Not until 
the psychologists, - analysts, and child 
study experts documented their thesis 
that childhood is fraught with frustra- 
tion, inhibition, and trauma did we, un- 
willingly, relinquish our favorite myth 
that the early years are the happy, care- 
free years. 

_In spite of the current rash of “psy- 
chological” movies and novels and the 
fact that Freudian vocabulary is part 
of the average person’s speech, the gen- 
eral public is ignorant of what child- 
hood is really like. Hollywood" s version 
of the stage success, Lady in the Dark, 
with glamorous Ginger Rogers, came 
off well in box office terms but didn’t 
challenge the adult audience too seri- 
ously. They laughed and wept through 
it and similar pictures like Spellbound, 
aware momentarily of the effect of 
childhood guilt feelings on the adult 


psyche, but once outside the theater 
their own wistful memories of child- 
hood returned. 

The average classroom teacher, too, 
is wistful about childhood. In addition, 
her professional training has discouraged 
concern and “interference” with the life 
problems of the children; so she sticks 
to the three R’s. The child study move- 
ment, in contrast, led by the Sidonie 
Gruenbergs on the parent education 
level and by t the Daniel Prescotts on the 
teacher education level, continuously 
stimulates the study of young children 
and their human needs. Their efforts 
have helped to move us along to some 
awareness of social and emotional prob- 
lems as they affect the educative proc- 
ess. But we still have a long Way to go. 


At What Age Comes Conflict Awareness? 
Conflict in the world all about us— 

among nations; among religious, racial, 

and nationality groups; between man- 





1 The Philadelphia Early Childhood Project was made possible through the cooperation of the 
Philadelphia public schools; the Bureau for Intercultural Education, New York; the Research Center 
for Group Dynamics of Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and the Philadelphia Fellowship 
Commission. Mrs. Helen Trager of the Bureau for Intercultural Education is project director; 
Dr. Leslie Cushman of the Philadelphia public schools is responsible for administrative arrange- 
ments within the schools; Dr. Marian Radke of the Research Center is responsible for scientific 
supervision; and Mrs. Mary V. Thompson, a collaborating teacher of the Philadelphia public 
schools, is supervisor of classroom activities. 
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agement and labor; between old stock 
American and foreign born—raises 
many problems. Does all this affect 
children? How? How badly are they 
infected with the hate virus? Where 
does it start? Can the school do any- 
thing about it? These and many other 
questions are the concern of groups 
throughout the country working with 
children and adults in schools and in 
social science research laboratories. In- 
tercultural educators say that the 
schools can teach democratic living if 
they are willing to w ork at it. 

In schools where intercultural edu- 
cation is a concern, most energy and 
effort have been directed at older 
children whose behavior overtly or 
covertly has anti-democratic earmarks. 
This tendency to give attention to the 
older children only is no accident. It 
is a result of general assumptions com- 
monly held: 


That the young child’s world is circum- 
scribed by his family, his toys, games, 
pets, and friends and that he is without 
social sensitivity. (Primers, beginning 
readers, to-be-read-to stories, all repeat 
the overly simple a,b,c, theme of human 
and animal life in a static, unreal world. ) 


That little children are unaware of 
group differences, have no concept of 
group, and have no particular feelings 
about group membership. 


That young children catch prejudice in 
the middle years (nine-ten-eleven) but 
come to school at five and six (with 
minds like clean slates) accepting and 
friendly toward all people. 


Data gathered by teachers of kinder- 
garten and first grade children chal- 
lenge the above assumptions. Through 
observations in the classroom and play- 
ground in systematic recording of 
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partner choices, sociograms, anecdotes, 
and conflict incidents, we have a clearer 
notion of how young children are af- 
fected by the social conflicts in the 
world in which they live. Accounts of 
conversations and actions of children 
taken from classroom arecdotal records 
lead us to conclude that young chil- 
dren— 


are aware of group differences, know 
about specific religious practices, hold 
fixed notions, generalize and think in 
group stereotypes 


are affected by social conflict in the 


world 


are affected by family marital problems 
in the home 


reject and know how it feels to be 
rejected because of group membership. 


Group Differences 


Young children are aware of group 
differences, Awareness is often limited. 
It may or may not carry with it emo- 
tional overtones. : 


Adele, Alberta, and Jennie built two 
identical block churches. Adele: “Mine’s 
a Catholic Church.” 
Alberta: “Mine’s a Public Church.” 
George: “I go to Public Church, too.” 
Jennie: “What kind of church?” 
Alberta: “Public Church is like Prot- 
estant Church.” 
. * * 
Joseph, referring back to yesterday’s 
conversation: “I’m Polish. My mother 
says never to forget it.” 
. . * 7 
Johnny, helping pull off Louis’ leggings 
with him: “A man called my father a 
goy.” 
Louis: “What’s goy?” 
Johnny: “I think everybody around 
here is a goy. But not me. I’m Jewish.” 
” * 


* 
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On the way over to visit a Baptist 
church, Alec, excitedly, eyes glowing: 
“IT don’t know how it feels in a Jewish 
Church.” 

r * * * 
While mother is preparing dinner, 
Alice: “Mommy, do Catholics, Jewish, 
Protestants all go to your school?” 
(Mother teaches. ) 
Mother: “Yes, why?” 
Alice: “I just wanted to know.” 

* * * 

Child, looking through school stairway 
window: “See that? That’s my church. 
Not the big one you see. There’s a little 
one next to it. You can’t see it. All us 
Lutherans go there.” 


Labels 


With young children, evidence also 
indicates that specific group labeling 
appears repeatedly in conflict situations. 


“I was in an accident. A dirty wop from 
Jersey went into us. The man who’s 
teaching my father how to drive hurt 
his hand.” 
* * * 
Allen, listening wide-eyed while Carl 
told us about a boy being arrested for 
fighting: “Was he white or colored?” 
* * * 


During indoor recess, Martha: “Albert 
and his brother went to the ball game 
and two colored boys beat them up. 
They cut their heads all up and they 
had to go to the hospital ’n everything.” 
Teacher: “Why did they do it. Do 
you know?” 
Martha: “Ha! You're asking me. I don’t 
know.” 

* * * 
To teacher during outdoor recess: “You 
know that Chinese boy? He knocked 
me down.” 
(The “Chinese” boy is a Filipino who 
was tormented at the beginning of the 
year because the children thought he 
looked like a Japanese. ) 


Carl: “We was playing Chinese Stoopin’ 
Tag. A colored kid bothered us, the 
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same one, we don’t like him. We don’t 
let him play. So he gets mad and j pee 
on our feet.” 


Religion 
Even in early childhood specific reli- 


gious practices are already part of 
experience. 


Mike, watching the teacher buttering 
crackers: “Sunday I’m going to church. 
I’m going to have wine and crackers. 
For my c—c—” (stutteringly). 
Teacher: “Your first communion.” 
Alice: “I just joined the Protestant 
Church Sunday.” 

Mike (ready to eat): “Let’s say Grace!” 
Susan: “Grace!” 

Later the same day—getting in line, 
Alice: “I was scared. Church is scary.” 
* * * 

Pat, coming to teacher during “creative 
work” period: “Do you go to church 
on Sunday? Betty is making a picture 
of you. If you go to church she has to 

make a hat on you.” 
Betty, joining in: “We’re going to the 
Catholic Church, that’s. Joan’s church.” 
Pat: “You have to wear a hat.” 

* * * 
Margaret, during conversation period, 
taking a deep breath: “And you know 
what now? I go to Hebrew School. 
Every day after school I go, but some- 
times not. I don’t learn to read yet be- 
cause we're too little. But we gotta 
go anyway to learn how to be with 
Jewish people.” 

* * * 
In talking to teacher before school: 
“Johnny boy has to come to Protestant 
school. Catholic schools haven’t got a 
kindergarten. Johnny’s all Catholic. 
Even his father and mother!” 

* * * 
James, showing children a small crucifix: 
“My sister got this in Church. She’s all 
Catholic now. We used to be only half 
and half.” 
(Children laugh.) 


James: “It ain’t funny.” 
* * 
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Bobby, joining church discussion: “My 
daddy is an usher in the Baptist Church. 
And my mommy was baptized.” 


There are some children, of course, 
who are not clear about the group to 
which they belong. For instance: 


Tom, building with some sticks: “Come 
see the church I made. Where I go on 
Sunday. It’s a Catholic Church.” 
Peggy: “Are you Catholic?” 

Tom: “No, I go to St. Ed’s.” (St. 
Edwards is a Catholic Church.) 


And still others make of religion an 
intimate part of life and play. 


Elliott, pointing out various features of 
his block building and explaining: “This 
is a Protestant Church, but I’m a Cath- 
olic. This is Jesus’ chair and this is the 
Lord’s bed.” 

Victor: “The Lord and Jesus are the 
same.” 

Elliott: “All right, then this is Jesus’ 
bed, too. And these are candles around 
His bed so He won't be afraid at night. 
And here’s His bathtub. And -here’s His 
sink and stove to cook. This church is 
really for the king, and his maids. But 
they dress like the king and they make 
the Lord Jesus’ bed. And the Lord Jesus 
came in but my aunt won’t let me go 
there so I didn’t see Him. When church 
was over the Lord Jesus got out of bed 
and dressed and went out for a walk 
by Hisself. He saw a man and He asked 
him to go for a walk in the park. He 
said, ‘No, I have to go to the Protestant 
Church now.’ And that’s the end.” 


Stereoty ping 


Children hold fixed notions of other 
groups, generalize, and think in stereo- 
types. Some stereotypes are more harm- 
ful than others, all are basically un- 
sound, yet are accepted by their elders. 
Can the school, through facts and 
broadening experiences, substitute ob- 
jectivity and sound thinking? Can par- 
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ents and teachers help children to see 
difference without rejecting it? 


Elaine, showing costume doll to the 
class: “This is a Spanish doll.” 
Teacher: “How can you tell she’s 
Spanish?” 
Tommy: “’Cause she’s fat.” 

* * * 
Dorothy, helping teacher to fold cur- 
tains: “I’m working for you. I’m like a 
maid.” 
Elinor, passing and overhearing: “You’re 
not a colored maid.” 

* * * 
Donald, at story telling time: “This one 
is about Superman’s uncle. He’s a Nazi 
soldier.” 
James: “Oh, goody!” 
Donald: “Why do you say ‘goody?’ 
Germans are no good.” 

* * * 
Howard, arriving one morning accom- 
panied by his sister and her friend: 
“A big colored kid hits me every morn- 
ing. When I come to school he won’t 
let me in.” 
Sister: “We were going to get a gang 
after him. But he’s got a colored gang.” 
Howard: “Colored gangs are strong.” 

* * * 


George, laughing, as class was review- 
ing nursery rhymes and looking at the 
pictures together: “There’s that Old 
King Cole again. He’s rich, that’s why 
he’s so fat.” 
* * * 

On being called “white cracker” by a 
Negro boy in the class, the teacher 
asked the neighboring teacher its mean- 
ing. That teacher asked her class: “I 
am puzzled by the meaning of two 
words. Do you know what ‘white 
cracker’ means?” 

A number of answers were received 
from the children: “You’re supposed to 
say it when you’re mad.” “It means, a 
cracker is white and so are you.” “If 
you are colored then you say ginger 
snap.” “Or chocolate drop.” “Or ginger 


cracker.” 
= om * 
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John, coming into room slowly: “I 
didn’t get to New York. Do you know 
why? My mother was afraid on account 
there’s a strike, because niggers throw 
bricks and they stop the trains, and 
they might hurt you.” 


* * * 


The children were watching the dentist 
bring in his equipment to set up an 
office. 

Betty: “Only Protestant schools have 
dentists, don’t they?” 


* * * 


In talking to teacher before school: 
“Helen’s brother goes to my church. All 
good people go to my church.” 


* * * 


“My cousin threw the ball and broke 
a window. He wasn’t afraid. Just went 
in and told them to put in a new one. 
He’s a Catholic. He ain’t afraid of no 


” 


one. 
* * * 


Harvey, showing water color picture 
to teacher: “See the church I made.” 
Teacher: “Who goes to that church?” 
Harvey: “A priest.” 
Teacher: “What kind of church is it?” 
Harvey: “Catholic.” 
Teacher: “Is that the kind you go to?” 
Harvey: “No, I go to an American 
church.” 

* * * 
Audrey: “I have to go to the dentist 
and I’m sca-a-a-red.” 
Mary: “You don’t have to be scared, 
Audrey! He’s an American, too.” 


* * * 


Jimmy, telling a long yarn about a man 
in his dream: “Soon he came to see 
some Indians.” (Children laugh and 
giggle.) “Then he went to the Japs.” 
(Children solemn, “oh! oh!”) “Then 
he saw some good Americans.” (Chil- 
dren clap, stamp their feet; one or two 
shout “hurrah! hurrah!”’) 


Interesting insights into the w ay the 
popular Little Black Sambo story sug- 
gests and perpetuates undesirable stereo- 
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types about the Negro can be seen in 
the following: 


John (white): “The teacher told us the 
gingerbread boy and Black Sambo. I 
like Black Sambo best. He’s funny.” 
(In the story Black Sambo isn’t funny. ) 
* * * 
Peter (Negro), bringing a book from 
the class library: “Here’s a good story— 
it’s Black Sambo.” 
Lewis (white): “That’s a good story.” 
Tommy (white), coming close to Peter, 
smiling and pointing to him: “And 
you're Black Sambo!” 
* * * 
Child, showing the teacher two pictures 
of houses he had made: “This house 
belongs to the gingerbread boy. It’s 
bigger and prettier than Black Sambo’s 
house.” 


Conflict 

The young child is affected by the 
social conflict all about him. He is con- 
scious of social and economic prob- 
lems; is aware of class distinctions. 


Child, to the teacher: “Some _ kid’s 
mother went to the hospital and his 
father’'d got to go back to the Army 
(pause)—some kids have it tough.” 
* * * 

Warren, walking with teacher around 
school-yard during recess, stopping to 
wave to some “house-bound” children 
across the street. Counting: “Two in this 
window. Two in that window. Four! 
Holy Cow! Who takes care of them 


all? That mother has some job!” 
* * * 


Child, showing teacher a “block train”: 
“This train has boxes of money for 
poor people. A man had a leg broken 
by a train wheel. It cut him. This money 
is for him.” 


* * * 


Jean opened the dressing room door, 
looked around to see if she was being 
observed, threw her hat and coat on 
the floor and pulled the door shut. 
When the teacher insisted that she 
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hang up her things: “I don’t care if I 
spoil them—I got lots of others, we’re 
rich.” Then, reluctantly complying: 
“Gee, I wish I were big and had a maid 
to wait on me.’ 
” . * 
Several children were discussing the 
fact that Steve was wearing overalls in 
school. 
Ann: “I wear overalls when it’s cold.” 
Jane: “You’re not supposed to wear 
overalls in school.” 
Donald: “He’s poor!” 
* * * 
As children formed a line, Howie 
turned and with the flat of his hand 
pushed Kenny back. Then, wrinkling 
his nose with disgust: “I don’t want 
him near me. He’s got no buttons on 
his shirt nor nothin’-—only pins, pins—’ 
* * * 


While building a long train with 
benches and chairs: “We’re making a 
train to get food to poor people.” 

* * * 


When the teacher and class walked to 
the park, they passed the bakery shop. 
Amy: “We are getting black bread be- 
cause we have to feed the other side.” 
Larry: “I don’t want to feed the other 
side. Hitler hates the Jews, he kills 
them.” 
Billy: “The war is over.” 

* * * 
Dotty, telling an original story: “She 
was beautiful and rich. She had lovely 
clothes. She was like a movie star. She 
had lovely, lovely clothes. She was me 
when I’m big.” 

* * * 
Joan, during discussion following the 
story of Fisherman and His Wife and 
looking at the pictures of shack, cottage, 
mansion, and castle: “Poor people live 
in shacks.” 

* * * 
Just chatting: “My family is happy now. 
My mother got a pretty flower dyess 
for Easter. When we get more money, 
Mary and _ I gonna get one, too.” 

* * * 


Carol, chatting before school: “Rose is 
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sick. She'll never get well. She won’t 
eat. I take my papers to her and she 
puts them all around her room.” 
Teacher: “Do you visit her?” 

Carol: “No-o, she’s only the maid!” 


Parents’ beliefs 


The child begins early to adopt his 


parent’s philosophy and general out- 
look on life, his parent’s beliefs and 
behavior. 


George, to frietid: “You have to pay 
for living. You have to pay for dying. 
My father says you gotta pay for every- 
thing.” 

* * * 
Harry, to his former teacher: “I don’t 
do lessons at night anymore. My daddy 
teaches me how to box—so I can beat 
up niggers that try to take my lunch.” 

* * * 
Jimmy (Negro): “My mother won’t let 
me play with him. She don’t like white 
children.” 

* * * 
Doris (white): “My father’s coming 
home Saturday. He’s looking for a 
house in Baltimore. He says there’s a 
lot of ‘colored’ there. I don’t like 
‘colored.’ ” 

* * * 
Connie, during reading lesson when 
Baby’s name, “Sally,” is first intro- 
duced: “There’s a Sally on my street. 
She goes to Catholic School. My mother 
says it’s a shame she’s a Catholic.” 


Children’s values 


Some of the social standards set by 


parents are rejected by their children. 


Mabel (white) and Jackie (Negro) arm 
in arm approach my desk. 

Mabel: “Jackie is my friend. I’m going 
to visit her every day on ‘visiting time.’ 
My mother says why don’t I choose 


white girls.” 
* * * 





Ruth (white) to teacher: “I got two 
new friends. Sue (Negro) is my friend 
and Barbara( Negro). My mother don’t 
like colored kids.” 


Home Relationships 


Marital problems, affectional relations, 
and conflicts at home reflect the turbul- 
ence of our time and in*turn affect 
children. They come to school with 
feelings of aggression, insecurity, rejec- 
tion, ambivalence. Can the teacher 
teach—can the children learn—unless 
this emotional load is reduced? Can we 
hope to diminish group antagonism 
without considering as well the in- 
dividual emotional problems of the 
child? 


During conversation period: “My father 
took my quarter and wouldn’t give it 
back—he said he spent it for beer.. My 
grandfather took my spyglass. He has 
two. He just wouldn’t give me one. 
Nobody in my house lets me have any- 
thing.” 


* * * 


Child, in conversation with teacher as 
child is on his way out: “I’m going to 
get hollered at.” 
Teacher: “Why?” 
Child: “This is my new suit.” 
Teacher: “Has anything happened 
to it?” 
Child “No!” 
Teacher: “Then why will you be 
hollered at?” 
Child: “My mother told me to wear it 
but sometimes if it rains she just 
hollers.” 

* - * 
We had counted the children present 
and I had marked the’ number “forty- 
two” in my roll book, while John wrote 
“forty-two” on the board. 
Howard: “You got a big family.” 
Joe: “Do we get on your nerves? 
Our mothers don’t want us. We get on 
their nerves. When we come home we 
do things and she hollers. She says we 
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get on her nerves. She don’t want us.” 

* * * 
George, entering laughing: “My mother 
is funny. She hollers and hollers— 
‘George!’ but she don’t mean me. She 
means my father. She neyer hollers at 
us kids.” 

* * * 
Chatting while dressing for recess: 
“Frankie’s father has a girl friend. She’s 
a real mean lady. She stole Frankie’s 
father away from Frankie and now 
my Aunt Anna has no husband and 
Frankie’s father has no real wife.” 

* * * 
Gussie said his mother almost “ripped” 
his report up. He didn’t know why. 
She just almost did. “She’s always lay- 
ing around. She’s drunk. That’s what 
my father says. He don’t like her—I 
don’t neither.” 

* * * 
Just chatting, Marjorie says: “My 
mother had a heart attack, because she 
wants a baby. She’s in hospital.” 
Dolly: “She is not, Marjie. She brang 
you today.” 
Marjorie: “Well, she went to see a 
patient.” 

Dolly: “You only go in hospital if you 
ain’t got no money.” 
* * * 

Ronald, telling a story: “My uncle’s a 
cripple. He has to be carried. My 

father says he oughta be dead.” 


Children’s comments often indicate 
that retaliatory aggression against par- 
ents is sometimes close to the surface. 


Child, telling a story: “Sh-sh-sh. This 
is dirty—sh!” (Looks around for re- 
action by class but none is noticeable). 
“So he jumped in a hole full of mud 
and he likes it.” (Giggle.) “My mother 
says mud is dirty, but it ain’t.” 
* * * 

Joey made two pictures on a slate 
depicting (1) “A father beating a boy 
because he don’t play quiet,” and (2) 
“The boy beating his father because 
he snores too loud.” 
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Jane, telling a story: “A little girl 
wouldn’t do what her mother told her 
to. So she tattled to her father and he 
made her go to bed without supper. 
But she wouldn’t sleep, she kept 
mumblin’ “Want supper. I want supper.’ 
So they told her to ‘shut up’ and she 
wouldn’t. So they poured ice water on 
her and her mother said, ‘Let me sew 
the hole in your dress.’ She didn’t have 
no needle or nothin’, She always fooled 
her. And the little girl laid over her 
knee. And the mother took a cat-o-nine 
tails and beat her and she didn’t have 
a board in her pants and she couldn’t 
move no more. So they put her in bed 
and when they fell asleep she poured 
water over them till they had goose 
pimples and then she beat them all over 
with a thick strap until they were 
dead.” 


Rejection 

When children come to school they 
often know how it feels to be rejected 
because of group membership. They 
also have learned to reject. 


During morning work period, Lorraine: 
“I have to talk Jewish.” 
Ann (Negro): “Why talk Jewish if 
you're not Jewish?” 
Lorraine, indignantly raising voice: “But 
I am Jewish.” 
Lily: “Well, my grandmother is Jewish 
but I don’t talk Jewish.” 
Ann, flippantly: “Well, I’m glad I don’t 
have to talk Jewish.” 

* * * 
During discussion about clothing col- 
lection, speaking slowly and emphasiz- 
ing each word with a slight pause: “We 
gotta make sure none of them Japs 
git it.” > 

* * * 
Children were getting into line. One 
was a very small colored girl, who stood 
at the front of the line, and Angie said: 
“But a colored girl can’t be first in 
line.” 

* * * 


When extra first grade children visited 
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the room it necessitated doubling up. 
There ensued general beckoning and 
calling of friends to sit with them. One 
visitor was colored in an otherwise all 
white group. The colored child hesi- 
tated in front of the room, then walked 
indecisively up the aisle and sat slowly 
on the edge of George’s seat. George 
edged away, throwing a surly look over 
his shoulder at the intruder, propped 
his face in his hands, and looked dis- 
gusted. The colored child edged over 
to Johnnie’s seat directly across the 
aisle. Johnnie looked over at George, 
giggled, and edged away. The colored 
child got up, bewildered. Teacher 
stepped up and motioned him to an 
empty seat he had overlooked. 

* * * 
Children were taking their “story 
telling” seats for the first time. Sandra 
(colored) sat down first. Lucy (col- 
ored) quickly hurried over to her. 
There were many seats empty but John 
and Albert (both colored) followed 
suit. They sat very close together and 
although there was room for another 
child no one sat down with them. 

* * * 
As children were choosing “partners” 
for assembly, Joan (Negro) chose 
Peggy (white). Peggy pulled away— 
hung back. Joan grabbed her elbow. 
Peggy pulled back again. Joan walked 
on without Peggy, looking straight 
ahead. 

* * * 
After Dave finished telling a story about 
“Japs,” Stevie pointed his finger 
derisively, leering: “You like Japs. 
Dave, you like Japs. You’re a Jap.” 
Dave, scowling: -“No, I don’t. You're 
a Jap.” - 
Stevie: “Anyway, you're a Jew.” 

F | . * * * 

Anna: “When I was coming out of the 
dressing room, Peter called me a dirty 
Jew.” 
Teacher (aside, a minute later): “Why 
did you say that, Peter?” 
Peter, earnestly: “I didn’t say it for 
spite. I was only playing.” 
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John, boastfully to playmates: “Cath- 
olics are better ’n everybody!” 

Joe: “Why?” 

John: “Catholics learn better.” 


Some children feel deprived because 
of their group. 


During conversation period: “My father 
bought two Christmas trees. One for 
the office and one for Benjy and me. 
They’re only little trees on account of 
we're Jewish.” 


What Will You Do? 


These are the children next door, 
across the tracks, on the hill. They 
are not extraordinary children. They 
possess no particular qualities or ex- 
periences that make them different 
from millions of others in the kinder- 
gartens and early grades of our public 
schools. Their everyday impressions, 
wonderings, worries, and convictions 
pose a problem for education. 


Can the Schools Teach International 





Understanding? 





HOWARD R. ANDERSON 


The frequency with which the title of this article enters into profes- 
sional discussions is evidence of general agreement on its importance 
in educational programs for boys and girls. In the diversity of answers 
resulting, however, disagreement creeps in. Howard R. Anderson, 
specialist for social sciences in the Secondary Division of the U. S. 
Office of Education and member of a commission which studied the 
social studies program in German schools early in 1947, gives one 
answer to this question of the moment. 


IN DISCUSSING any question it is 
important to determine carefully what 
is being considered. In reference to the 
question stated above many will claim 
that the schools have long taught in- 
ternational understanding. And in one 
sense they have. Pupils have read about 
other lands: their peoples, their ways 
of living, and their contacts with 
our country—culturally, economically, 
politically. Certainly pupils have had 
occasion to study treaties and alliances, 
agencies for achieving international co- 
operation and the techniques of power 
politics, the piling-up of tensions which 
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lead to war, and the difficulties of 
building a satisfying and lasting peace. 

But such teaching, alone, cannot 
achieve the goal sought. That goal is a 
world in which all peoples (1) know 
as much as possible about other peoples 
and why they live as they do, (2) keep 
informed ‘about problems and_ issues 
tending to divide peoples and use their 
influence to settle those issues in ac- 
cordance with universal values and 
through appeals to reason rather than 
emotion, (3) are sincerely interested in 
helping other peoples live the good life 
and are willing to make sacrifices to 
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that end, (4) realistically appraise na- 
tional goals and the extent to which 
these can be modified to conciliate 
other peoples (and also the point at 
which yielding in the face of pressure 
achieves no lasting good), and (5) con- 
sider carefully what responsibilities 
under present conditions can reasonably 
be assigned to agencies for interna- 
tional cooperation and which must be 
provided for in some other way. Hav- 
ing stated rather dogmatically the goals 
to be achieved, it is desirable to elab- 
orate these points lest the reader decide 
that the stated purposes are too ideal- 
istic, Or too reactionary, or too con- 
fused! . 


What’s Happening Today? 

The schools must help youth keep 
informed about current affairs, To keep 
informed about current affairs youth 
must become skilled in obtaining in- 
formation through various channels, in 
evaluating information, and in focusing 
knowledge and opinions on issues under 
discussion. Above all else, youth must 
realize the importance of keeping in- 
formed after the years of formal school- 
ing are over and when the influence of 
pressure groups on his thinking be- 
comes more pronounced. The late Carl 
Becker spoke truly when he said, “It 
is what we don’t know that hurts us 
most; not the other way around!” 


Where Is the Information? 


There is a great need to teach youth 
better how to get information from 
reading, from listening to the radio and 
other forms of oral presentation, from 


viewing films, through travel, and 
through conversation and participation 
in discussion. Research shows the dif- 
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ficulty persons have in recalling ac- 
curately what they have heard or seen 
and in remembering it long. There is 
evidence also that persons tend to re- 
member conclusions rather than rea- 
sons, to react to emotional appeals 
rather than to arguments, and to ac- 
cept claims to authority without raising 
questions about competence. 

Obviously the best approach to help- 
ing pupils develop the abilities men- 
tioned is not through isolated drill on 
skills or through the use of skill-building 
materials which are not directly related 
to problems recognized as significant. 
If pupils sense the importance of a 
given problem and see good reasons for 
becoming informed about it, the need 
for certain skills becomes obvious and 
opportunities for functional skill-build- 
ing are provided. 


How Does Peter Feel? 


In learning about other peoples and 
their cultures pupils and their teachers 
may well consider the advantage of 
using the type of analysis developed in 
cultural anthropology. Such an ap- 
proach makes it easier to see how a 
people develops ways of living to meet 
needs, and that these ways of doing 
things, though they may seem strange 
from an outside point of reference, 
“make sense” when viewed through the 
eyes of the home folk. To further inter- 
national understanding it is necessary to 
do more than to provide abundant and 
reliable information about other peo- 
ples. Indeed, if persons who are rela- 
tively well informed about another 
people interpret what they see, hear, or 
know about this people solely in terms 
of values which they themselves ac- 
cept, they may well feel greater antag- 
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onism toward this people than if they 
were relatively ‘less well informed. In 
other words, it is necessary not only to 
know how other people live and what 
they cherish, but also to know why 
they feel and live as they do. 

To make this sort of identification 
the pupil must become skilled in putting 
himself in the shoes of other people— 
to see things from their point of view. 
When the pupil practices role-taking it 
does not follow that he concludes that 
the other person or another people are 
necessarily right. For an American 
youngster the question of right or 
wrong ultimately depends on whether 
the indicated behavior squares with 
democratic values. But the fact re- 
mains that even in a situation where 
the pupil must decide that other per- 
sons or people are wrong, he still is able 
to understand what motives prompted 
them to act as they did, and for that 
reason does not feel that their behavior 
is merely savage or unpredictable. 


Wherein Lies America’s Responsibility? 
American youth must realize that he 
is living in a country whose technolog- 
ical potential is so great that it, in effect, 
is equal to that of the rest of the world. 
This knowledge should help him under- 
stand why some peoples regard the 
United States with admiration tinged 
with envy, and hope tinged with fear. 
Today many peoples who have long 
lived at a low technological level are 
seeking to change themselves into 
modern industrial nations. Though they 
have made a beginning, the transforma- 
tion can be achieved only through long 
and arduous effort. During this period 
of transformation the United States can 
do more than any other nation to ad- 
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vance or retard this progress. If the 
United States does not choose to do the 
former, these countries may well decide 
that they must adopt a pattern of living 
different from ours. 

The gradual transformation of densely 
populated countries into modern indus- 
trial nations need not threaten the safety 
or prosperity of the United States. Such 
a transformation would make those 
countries better markets for American 
products and would lead to an increase 
in the flow of world trade. A world 
in which there are many powers per- 
mits the grouping and re-grouping of 
states in the process of power-balanc- 
ing, and is less likely to produce an 
impasse than a world in which there is 
a bi-polar distribution of power. This 
statement is made without any refer- 
ence to the obvious desirability and 
very real possibility of working out im- 
proved procedures for international 
cqoperation. 


What About Germany? 


Thus far the discussion has been car- 
ried on in general terms. Some specific 
examples may well serve to illustrate 
the kind of thinking and action which 
should characterize democratic citizen- 
ship. In Germany nearly 70,000,000 
persons are living on less than 170,000 
square miles of territory. Those who 
are living in the American Zone are 
supposed to have a daily diet of 1550 
calories, but they do not always get it. 
If Germany were united, and if Ger- 
nan agriculture were producing at pre- 
war efficiency, Germany would still 
need to import about forty percent of 
its food. To pay for such imports, Ger- 
many would need to export about 
$2,000,000,000 of products annually. 
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Under the circumstances, what atti- 
tude should an American citizen take 
toward the revival of German industry 
and the opening of markets to German 
trade? What specifically can the citizen 
do about the one and the other? 

In the Paris Conference where rep- 
resentatives from countries in Western 
Europe met to do the preliminary 
economic planning necessary to any 
implementation of the Marshall Plan, 
France spoke out strongly against the 
revival of German heavy industry. The 
French held that it would be a mistake 
to increase greatly the production of 
steel in the Anglo-American Zones of 
Occupation when French production 
was only about 6,000,000 tons an- 
nually.1 To understand French opin- 
ion, the American citizen needs to 
recall that France has been invaded by 
Germany three times since 1870, that 
the French favored a separate Rhine- 
land in 1918 and gave up the idea be- 
cause they were promised an alliance 
with Great Britain and the United 
States, and that the French favored a 
stronger League of Nations and were 
willing to act to prevent German re- 
armament. Under these conditions, how 
should an American regard the French 
point of view? Should he change his 
mind about the need for reviving Ger- 
man industry? Can anything be done 
to cause the French to modify their 
views? Specifically what can the citi- 
zens do about this situation? 


‘Since this article was written, the French have 
accepted an increase in German steel production to 
10,700,000 tons annually in return for a greater 
share of the coal mined in the Ruhr. With increased 
coal.imports the French hope to double their pro- 
duction of steel. 
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And There’s Russia? 

American policy seeks to facilitate the 
recovery of war-devastated countries, 
but on the condition that those coun- 
tries do all they can to help themselves 
and to help each other. It also seeks to 
curtail the extension of Russian in- 
fluence by providing assistance to 
threatened countries. To implement 
these policies it will be necessary to set 
aside credits, increase exports, and main- 
tain a large military establishment. In 
a sense, the frontiers of the United 
States have been extended in the west 
to Korea, Japan, and the former Japa- 
nese-mandated islands, and in the east 
to Germany, Austria, Greece, and 
Turkey. This expansion of frontiers re- 
sulted from American participation in 
a war which threatened our national 
existence, and is likely to continue 
as long as we feel our security is 
threatened. 

On the other hand, the U.S.S.R., 
which is greatly inferior technologi- 
cally to the United States, is doing its 
utmost, we believe, to infiltrate coun- 
tries along its frontiers. The invasion is 
ideological and not military—a strategy 
dictated by the human misery in the 
countries “invaded,” by Russia’s need 
for repairing the devastation caused by 
war, and by the technological infer- 
iority of the U.S.S.R. If this ideological 
invasion is successful, the U.S.S.R. will 
soon command the technological “know 
how” of Western Europe and the man- 
power of-the densely populated areas of 
Asia in programs of its own choosing. 
What would be the implications of such 
a development for the United States 
and the other Western democracies? 
Is Russia’s aggressive present-day for- 
eign policy really motivated by fear? 
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Does this fear, in part, arise froma U.S. 
foreign policy which, in turn, is in- 
spired by fear of Russian aggression? If 
so, is there anything either country can 
do to allay these fears without sacrific- 
ing vital advantages? What can the 
United States do to prevent the world 
from crystallizing in a mold character- 
ized by a bi-polar distribution of power? 


How Shall We Use the UN? 


In thinking about these and other 
questions American youth must take 
into account the UN and. other 
agencies for international cooperation. 
It is important for him to realize that 
the United Nations organization recog- 
nizes national sovereignty and is based 
on the principle that the “great powers” 
must be in agreement if any decisive 
action is to be undertaken. Under these 
conditions the sphere of action open to 
the UN is limited, and no country 
would be justified in putting its sole 
trust in the UN for the maintenance 


of peace and security. On the other, 


hand, it is equally important for pupils 
to know what the UN can do and for 
them to ponder what additional powers 
are needed by this international or- 
ganization if it is to be more effective. 


Clearly the policy of the United States 
includes cooperation with the UN, 
direct dealing with other nations in sit- 
uations where effective UN action 
would be difficult, and “keeping our 
powder dry.” The citizen may well feel 
that a greater measure of international 
cooperation would do much to insure 
a happier world. But this goal cannot 
be achieved by thrusting heavier re- 
sponsibilities on the UN than that 
organization currently can accept. 


Are These the Goals? 


In recent discussions of the teaching 
of international relations some persons 
have presented the point of view that 
what is done in the United States must 
depend on what is being done in other 
countries. This point of view is sub- 
stantially correct if the assumption is 
made that American schools should 
propagandize for unlimited interna- 
tional cooperation and for peace at any 
price. The point of view expressed in 
this article does not rest on such an 
assumption but on the assumption that 
American youth should accept demo- 
cratic values, keep informed on current 
affairs, think straight, and stand ready 
to act in the light of their convictions. 





ASCD MEMBERS—NOTICE 


are sent out later. 





You will be asked to vote on the proposed constitutional changes as 
they now stand on pages 59-64 of this issue. Please read these pages 
carefully, preparing to vote on the amended constitution when ballots 
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DONALD G. CAWELTI 


Only as boys and girls actually “live through” the relationships involved 
in democratic communities can they understand the problems involved. 
Skokie School in Winnetka, Illinois, has been developing a program of 
political and economic self-government for a number of years. Donald 
G. Cawelti, principal, here describes some of the economic enterprises 
the eleven- through fourteen-year-old students of the school own and 
operate to provide the goods and services they have found necessary 
to make their community one in which there is “high-grade living” and 
political and economic understanding. 


OUR COUNTRY’S FOUNDERS real- 
ized that government by the people 
could function only if universal educa- 
tion were instituted so that all children 
might be prepared to meet their respon- 
sibilities as citizens and masters of the 
State. To this end our public schools 


are supported by taxation and attend- 
ance is compulsory. 

The local, national, and international 
scene, however, gives scant indication 
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that education has been successful in 
its primary purpose of producing ef- 
fective citizens. Emphasis in most places 
is upon education to prepare for more 
education and on education for greater 
earning power. Frequently this has 
obscured the real purpose of free pub- 
lic schools. But scattered here and there 
over the country attempts are being 
made to develop a program of educa- 
tion that will prepare well-adjusted, 





Skokie Junior High School, Winnetka, Ill. 





well-informed citizens—individuals ded- 
icated to advancing the common good 
and experienced in the techniques and 
machinery of democratic controls. On 
such a program of education democracy 
bases its hopes for survival, improve- 
ment, and extension. 


Laboratory for Community Living 


To serve as the inner defense of 
our democratic way of life, educa- 
tion should provide guided experience, 
according to ability, in the manage- 
ment and control of the political and 
economic institutions of the times. 
Through this concept of education the 
school becomes a community which, 
like the larger community of which it 
is a part, includes institutions that have 
been developed to provide the goods 


and services needed by its citizens. In | 


all of them the form and spirit of rep- 
resentative self-government operate. In 
all of them children meet the same sort 
of problems of government and busi- 
, ness that their parents and other adults 
are meeting in the country and world 
at large. 

In a world where geographical fron- 
tiers and boundaries are fast becoming 
meaningless and interdependence is an 
important reality, corporate enterprise, 
whether it be political, economic, or 
social, is becoming increasingly. impor- 
tant as the method by which mankind 
accomplishes the things that need doing. 
The ability to cooperate with others, 
the disposition to place service to others 
above selfish interest, the opportunity 
to develop mutual respect and con- 
fidence through understanding, the skill 
to use democratic procedures for group 
action, the courage to invent new 
procedures where old ones fail are im- 
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portant objectives which education 
must meet if corporate action by the 
people is to succeed in building a peace- 
ful world with security and abundance 
for all. 

In the area of political democracy, 
citizens need to develop competency 
and creativeness in using the machinery 
of representative government. Practical 
experience in representative student self- 
government has become a part of many 
school programs and the movement 
away from the old teacher authori- 
tarianism is well under way. 


Competency Through Experience 


In the area of economic democracy, 
citizens need also to develop the ability 
and inventiveness to make representa- 
tive government serve and advance 
their welfare. Like states under our con- 
stitution, corporations and labor unions, 
under laws enacted to regulate their 
form of organization, follow the theory 
of government for and by the people. 
But schools have done little to advance 
this theory through practical educa- 
tional experience. What little has been 
attempted has been done mainly by 
book and preachment or by disap- 
pointing make-believe. 

The experience of Skokie School in 
developing corporations and __ labor 
unions to meet the present economic 
needs of providing goods and services 
for its citizens is described here briefly. 
These corporations serve as activities 
which, integrated with the rest of the 
curriculum, lay the foundation for ef- 
fective economic citizenship in the 
future. All of them are chartered by 
the school Council, the central repre- 
sentative governing body of Skokie, 
which has enacted laws governing the 
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organization and operation of economic 
enterprises: 


1. The School Council shall encourage cor- 
porations which have educational value 
and meet real needs. 

. Every corporation must have a teacher 
as sponsor. 

. All new enterprises must have permis- 
sion to begin organizing and must make 
written application to Council for per- 
mission to carry on their business in 
the school. The written application shall 
give information on the following 
points: 

a. Name, purpose, place of business, type 
of corporation—profit or non- -profit, 
private or public. (Here details of 
membership fees, invested capital, 
maximum returns on invested capi- 
tal, withdrawal, etc., are listed for 
inclusion in the application.) 

b. Are buying and selling to be on a cash 
basis? 

c.What is the governing body of the 
corporation called? Who may vote 
in the election of this body? Is voting 
by membership on a one man-one 
vote basis or according to the amount 
of capital invested? 

d.Does the governing body (board of 
directors) or the membership decide 
how much of the yearly earnings are 
to be set aside for depreciation, 
emergencies, and expansion? How 
much, if any, is to be returned to 
members as dividends on invested 
capital? How much, if any, is to be 
returned to members according to the 
amount of their patronage? 

e. What is the wage policy? 

f. What is the price policy? 

.By a two-thirds majority the school 

Council, with the approval of the prin- 

cipal, may revoke a charter if the or- 

ganization is found to be harmful or of 
insufficient value to share school time 
with classes and other organizations. 

.No non-voting stock is to be issued. 
Stock may be purchased from the cor- 
poration only, and is transferable only 
to the corporation. Only members of 
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Skokie School may become members of 
Skokie business organizations and they 
cease to be members when they leave. 
They vote in person, not by proxy. 

. All business organizations must keep 
complete records. 

. All accounting and handling of money 
shall be under the supervision of the 
Supervisor of Accounts. 

3. Corporations may amend their constitu- 
tion by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers. 

. Semi-annual reports describing opera- 
tion and showing a complete financial 
accounting shall be filed with the school 
Council. 


How Are Earnings Distributed? 


Under this law a number of corpora- 
tions have come into existence as stu- 
dents felt the need for them. The 
Skokie Livestock Corporation, a pri- 
vate-profit type of corporation, de- 
veloped from the interest a group of 
students had in raising pets. Its pur- 
pose, as stated in its constitution, is 
(a) to provide educational experience 
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in organizing and conducting a busi- 
ness and in raising animals, and (b) to 
raise and sell animals as a means of profit 
to the members. 

The purchase of a twenty-five-cent 
share of stock makes one a member of 
the corporation, Members meet two or 
three times a year to discuss operation 
and decide on policy and to elect a 
board of directors to carry out their 
wishes in managing the company. 

Since it was chartered, the corpora- 
tion has met and solved numerous prob- 
lems. There is always the question of 
what animals to raise. The past year the 
company found raising and selling ham- 
sters was profitable. But another year 
disaster struck the business when dogs 
broke into the pens and killed all the 
rabbits. Substitution of day-old chicks 
which sold profitably at the Easter sea- 
son saved the company from bank- 
ruptcy. 

The most significant problem educa- 


tionally with which this corporation has 
dealt concerns the perplexing capital 


versus labor issue. Originally the 
company, preoccupied in the fun of 
raising animals, did not give much at- 
tention to the matter of earnings and 
their distribution. Since many of the 
members were workers as well as in- 
vestors, it was agreeable to distribute 
the earnings as dividends on invest- 
ment. Their complacency was severely 
jolted one year, however, when a heavy 
investor, who didn’t join in on the work, 
walked off with a good share of the 
earnings when dividends were declared. 

“That’s not fair!” was their imme- 
diate reaction and subsequent discus- 
sions centered about what could be 
considered a fair return on invested 
capital and whether those who have 
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only labor to invest should not receive 
an equitable share in the earnings of 
the company. 

It is encouraging to read in their last 
half-year report that the members had 
decided to return not more than ten 
percent of the earnings to investors of 
capital and the rest, after taxes, rent, 
expenses and reserve were deducted, to 
investors of labor in proportion to work 
done. 

These youngsters have, in their ex- 
perience with a knotty problem, gone 
a long way in getting the spirit and de- 
veloping the method of cooperative, 
considerate capital-labor relations. The 
chairman of their board of directors 
says, “Our corporation has many edu- 
cational values as it teaches its members 
the fundamentals of business; how to 
buy and sell; how to keep accounts; and 
how to cooperate with other people. 
Besides we have a lot of fun raising 
animals.” 


What About a Loan? 


It is well to have other types of cor- 
porations operating along side the pri- 
vate-profit type just described—cor- 
porations owned by the public, and 
producer and consumer cooperatives. 
The Skokie BBB’s (Biology Bureau of 
Bees) is a public corporation owned by 
all the citizens. A group of students ap- 
pointed as directors by the school Coun- 
cil and a faculty sponsor operate a small 
apiary of five outdoor hives and an 
observation hive. The chairman of the 
board of directors is a member of the 
Council and is directly responsible for 
keeping it informed on the condition 
and operation of the business. The di- 
rectors, by authority of the Council, 
take full charge of caring for the bees, 
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purchasing needed equipment, and 


selling the honey. Earnings above cost of 
operation revert to the public treasury. 

During the past year, the necessity 
of moving the hives to a new location 
involved a careful study of business 
procedures. The new location called 


for the purchase of,a protective fence 
costing $200. Some reserve had been 
built up from previous earnings, but 
not enough to pay this amount. The 
Council asked the directors to recom- 
mend a plan. Eventually, after long 
deliberation, they recommended that: 


a. We kill off our bees rather than winter 
them. This will make it possible for us 
to harvest 200 additional pounds of 
honey which, if sold at 50, cents a 
pound, will give us $100. (The 200 
pounds of honey would otherwise 
have been left in the hives for winter 
food for the bees.) 

. We buy new colonies of bees in the 
spring. New colonies for five hives 
will cost us $30, leaving $70 to apply 
toward the new fence. 

:. We borrow the rest of the money to 
purchase the fence, paying it back 
from earnings during the next four 
years. 
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They were distressed about destroy- 
ing their bees, but decided that the 
difficulty of moving live hives and 
financing a new fence made it neces- 
sary to do so. The citizens of the 
school, after discussion of the problem 
in social studies classes, authorized their 
representatives in the Council to ap- 
prove the plan as recommended. Now 
the fence has been built and new 
colonies of bees are busily producing 
next year’s harvest of honey. 

“We were afraid,” said the young 
chairman of the board, “that we might 
have to go out of business when we 
found out we had to move. It’s a good 
thing the price of honey was high this 
year sO we made a lot on our sales. I 
hope we have a good harvest next year, 
too, so we can meet the payment on 
our loan.” 

Another enterprise, the Skokie Con- 
servation Authority, is owned by the 
government and managed by a Council- 
appointed board of directors. The Au- 
thority has developed a thriving nursery 
business, raising evergreen trees and 
shrubs, which are sold to townspeople. 
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The conservation of natural resources 
and the significance of governmental 
projects such as the TVA take on a 
new meaning in the light of the ex- 
perience these children are having with 
their own little undertaking. 


How Do Cooperatives Work? 

The cooperative type of business 
enterprise is particularly adapted to edu- 
cation in democratic economics within 
the school because of its form and pur- 
pose of organization. Cooperative prin- 
ciples—open membership; one vote per 
member, regardless of the number of 
shares owned; limited interest on in- 
vested capital; cash sales at market 
prices; patronage refunds on_ pur- 
chases; continuous education of mem- 
bers; no discrimination because of race, 
creed, or color—highlight the values 
which must be sought economically if 
the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber is to become a reality. Familiarity 
on the part ofall with the distinctive 
characteristics of cooperatives and the 
world cooperative movement along 
with knowledge of the peculiar charac- 
teristics of other kinds of corporations, 
profit or non-profit, public or private, 
might well encourage adaptations with- 
in each, resulting in. greater efficiency 
and economic benefit. 

The Skokie Co-op is a consumer’s co- 
operative. It operates a store which 
makes school supplies of good quality 
available at fair market prices. Earnings 
are returned to members in proportion 
to the amount of their purchases, and 
dividends are limited to four percent 
on invested capital. One of the members 
in a recent story writes: “We feel that 
by working in the Skokie Co-op we 
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learn much about buying and selling 
merchandise and about how the co- 
operative kind of corporation works. 
The members who buy from our store 
benefit by being able to get their sup- 
plies at scltool and by having the sav- 
ings that result from the patronage 
refunds.” 


To Meet the Needs of All 


Space does not permit a description 
of the Skokie Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, which through cooperative shar- 
ing of losses protects members against 
breakage of dishes in the cafeteria; the 
Skokie Credit Union, which through 
cooperative pooling of savings makes 
available to members a fund from which 
they may borrow in case of need; the 
Research and Production Company, a 
producer’s cooperative, which applies 
its scientific and technical knowledge to 
the production of goods, such as ink, 
valve oil for musical instruments, orna- 
mental lapel vases; the Skokie Dish- 
washers Union, a labor union which 
provides service to the cafeteria; or the 
tax program, which supports the school 
government and helps chiidren learn 
“why it is necessary to have taxes and 
how important it is that they be fair 
and just.” 

Skokie School is attempting to serve 
all institutions through laying the 
groundwork for better political, social, 
a economic understanding. As chil- 
dren see the necessity for cooperation, 
inventiveness, and the responsible use 
of economic power in their smaller 
school community, they develop a 
pattern for human relations which 
prepares them for more effective citi- 
zenship in the larger world community. 
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Youth Lives Democracy- 








STANLEY E. DIMOND and GRACE L. WESTON. 


Oftentimes today people are disturbed by a seeming lack of a positive 
approach in the teaching of democratic ideals in schools. They ask that 
freedom of discussion and examination of various ways of living be 
accompanied by a study of the values and responsibilities of the demo- 
cratic way of life. Stanley E. Dimond, director, and Grace L. Weston, 
member of the Citizenship Education Study of Wayne University and 
the public schools, Detroit, Michigan, illustrate the way one group is — 
making a positive approach to this vital problem of education for civic 


competency. 


THE GOAL of the American people 
is perfectly clear. It has been expressed 
many times in the speeches and writ- 
ings of our great statesmen. The poems 
of Walt Whitman and the historical 
writings of such men as James Truslow 
Adams have clarified it. It has surged up 
from the masses of people in our two 
world wars. That goal is the democratic 
way of life. 

We, the people, believe in democracy. 
We sometimes have difficulty in ex- 
plaining its meaning, but within our- 
selves we have a feeling that it expresses 
the way of life which we cherish. We 
strive to make democracy work; yet we 
recognize that we are not completely 
successful. In one sense democracy is a 
noble ambition toward which we aspire, 
but something which we have not com- 
pletely achieved. 


Wuat'’s IN THE Way? 


Why haven’t we achieved our demo- 
cratic goals? What gets in our way? 
Certainly one obstacle to the complete 
fulfillment of our democratic way of 
life is our inability to solve our great 
social problems. We are confronted by 
overwhelming problems of war, peace, 


housing, employment, 


health—prob- 
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lems of age, problems of youth. Be- 
cause we have not yet learned how to 
solve these problems we are unable to 
accomplish our democratic goals. 

Another block that keeps us from 
attaining our highest aspirations is our 
inability to satisfy basic human needs. 
For the past two decades we have heard 
much about the “ill-fed, ill-clad, ill- 
housed.” Certainly, adequate food, 
clothing, and shelter are necessary for 
all people if democracy is to be com- 
pletely successful. But there are other 
basic needs of equal importance; the 
great human needs for love, affection, 
and a feeling of belonging. If our peo- 
ple do not get these emotional needs 
satisfied, the resulting personality mal- 
adjustments get in the way of our 
democratic ideal. 

Our imperfect human relationships 
are also a hurdle in the path of an on- 
going democracy. A society, con- 
fronted by race riots, religious cleav- 
ages, labor-management quarrels, and 
an increasing divorce rate, exemplifies 
the fact that our personal relationships 
destroy democracy at the very roots of 
our society. 

Similarly, we are not able to make 
democracy function as well as we would 
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like because we lack the knowledge, the 
skill, and the abilities which are neces- 
sary. As a people we do not know well 
enough how to operate our democratic 
institutions. We lack sufficient knowl- 
edge of the causes of human behavior. 
We do not know as yet enough about 
the w orkings of our economic system. 
We need to improve our skills in read- 
ing, listening, discussing, and observing. 
As the Gallup polls have pointed out 
we lack information about the great 
issues before our country and, even, 
about our congressmen. We are not an 
ignorant people, but we are lacking in 
the knowledge and skill necessary to 
make our democratic dream come true. 


How SHALL WE EpucATE? 


Education for civic competency, if 
it is to be truly effective, must focus 
upon some such analysis of our present 
situation. The goals of civic education 
must be goals which get at the essential 
aspects of our social dilemma. Two 
years ago in Detroit a Citizenship Edu- 
cation Study financed by the William 
Volker Fund was instituted to find w ays 
of developing more competent citizens. 
The staff of the Study helped make the 
analysis which has been described 
above, believing that civic education 
must be concerned with a greater ful- 
fillment of the democratic ideal. In 
order to do this educators must be con- 
cerned with improving problem solving 
ability, getting better satisfaction of 
basic human needs, improving human 
relations, and increasing the knowl- 
edge, skills, and abilities of citizens. 
During the past two years the eight 
schools in the Study have attempted to 

find ways of improving civic education. 
Activities which relate to the five goals 
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of the Study indicate how we are try- 
ing to give boys and girls real experi- 
ences in a living democracy. 


Democratic Values Require Action 


The Good Citizen Cherishes Demo- 
cratic Values and Bases His Actions On 
Them. He is as thrilled with situations 
in which all men are recognized as 
worthy as he is with situations in which 
symbols of democracy are dramatically 
displayed. He is as emotionally aroused 
when his fellow men are concerned 
about opportunity for all as when he 
first views the rich wheat lands of the 
Middle West or the national Capitol. 

The schools in the present era of 
social conflict are realizing their obliga- 
tion to develop loyalty to the demo- 
cratic way of living. To do this, 
however, means that schools must 
deliberately provide opportunities for 
young people to examine their demo- 
cratic values and beliefs in situations 
which are realistic. For example, re- 
cently a group of ninth grade students 
had made the decision that there would 
be no “skip day.” However, thirty 
members of the class did not abide by 
the decision of the majority. This raised 
the whole question of the responsibili- 
ties and rights of the minority and re- 
quired an examination of values in- 
volved in democratic living. Here was 
a situation in which the value sup- 
posedly believed in by the group was 
not manifested by the actions of some 
members. 

In another situation a class was upset 
by a fairly aggressive member who was 
not accepted by either of two racial 
groups present. When this belief in 
“equal opportunity for all” and “that 
each person counts” was examined, they 
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discovered that they verbalized the 
democratic ideals well, but actually did 
not live them because they had not as- 
sumed any responsibility to help him 
with his problems. 

Through such experiences, students 
discovered that it is necessary to test 
beliefs in actual situations in addition to 
giving verbal expression to these be- 
liefs. When decisions in relation to con- 
flict situations are made by some older 
authoritarian, students are denied the 
opportunity to test their own beliefs 
in action. 

Moreover, it is necessary for students 
in the process of their education to get 
some clear understanding of the mean- 
ing of democracy so that they will have 
an intelligent basis for testing their be- 
liefs. This understanding can be ob- 
tained, for example, from courses in 
American history and literature if those 
courses are focused on this objective. 


Some interesting developments are also 
arising in the use of units on democracy 
which provide opportunities for boys 
and girls to search out the bases for 
their beliefs. 


Problems Involve Solution 


The Good Citizen Recognizes Social 
Problems of the Times and Has the 
Will and Ability to Work Toward 
Their Solution. Such ability is developed 
by students only when they under- 
stand the process of solving social prob- 
lems. Working together to determine 
facts; examining facts to delete preju- 
dices; testing conclusions in action 
must become a pattern so ingrained in 
the thinking processes of our students 
that they habitually use these steps in 
the solution of problems. As pupils 
mature, the areas in which they plan 
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and act should expand from their own 
small world to the larger areas of 
school, neighborhood, national, and in- 
ternational communities. Our interde- 
pendent society with its complex prob- 
lems requires that this process receive 
major emphasis in the school curric- 
ulum. 

Consider a situation which recently 
occurred in a secondary school. The 
question of garbage and rubbage dis- 
posal was being discussed and sweeping 
generalizations as to the condition of 
alleys and reasons for these conditions 
were made. The class decided to phrase 
the problem; collect data by making a 
survey of the alleys in the neighbor- 
hood; examine the data; and base their 
actions on their findings. The group 
discovered that in some cases, individ- 
uals were not providing adequate con- 
tainers and were not following other 
provisions of the city ordinance. The 
generalizations made after the survey 
were then based on actual data. As a 
result, the students appealed to the city 
department concerned. The commis- 
sioner announced plans for the coopera- 
tion of the Department of Public 
Works in obtaining conformance to the 
city regulation, Several thousand leaf- 
lets were distributed to the homes in 
the community notifying people of the 
need and their responsibilities for clean- 
ing the alleys and, in addition, enforce- 
ment procedures were improved. 

The relationship of the problem- 
solving process to an understanding of 
democracy is perhaps more clearly 
sharpened by the following illustration. 
Two classes in two different schools 
were studying about Mexican people. 
One school had many Negro children. 
The other had none. When the stu- 
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dents from the latter school visited the 
other to share their learnings about 
Mexico, they found themselves for the 
first time working on a problem with 
children of another race. Two com- 
ments made later seemed significant. 
One child said, “Why, those Negro 
children are smart.” Another added, 
“Those Negro children are clean.” 

When schools provide opportunities 
for the attacking of problems which 
exist both in the school and community, 
they provide situations in which stu- 
dents may examine their behavior in 
relation to their democratic values. By 
continually re-examining their actions, 
they are guided to develop a pattern 
of behavior consistent with democratic 
beliefs, and at the same time they will 
be provided with opportunities for the 
recognition of social problems and the 
chance to master the techniques for the 
solutions. 


Needs Are Recognized 

The Good Citizen is Aware of and 
Takes Responsibility for Meeting Basic 
Human Needs. The individual is so im- 
portant in a democracy that a con- 
sideration of his needs must be given 
by every school. Basic to each human 
being is the need to be free from aggres- 
sion, domination, or exploitation; the 
need for love and affection; the need 
to belong to groups, and to be accepted 
by others; the need to take respon- 
sibility in cooperation with others; the 
need for a level of living which pro- 
vides for adequate health, housing and 
recreation; the need to have high stand- 
ards of spiritual, ethical, and moral 
values. Well-adjusted individuals who 
will not intensify social problems but 
who are emotionally able to help in 
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their solutions are the bulwark of a 
democratic society. If basic human 
needs are not met, it is very difficult 
for individuals to hold to their demo- 
cratic values and consistently operate 
in accordance with them. 

Teachers have made some good be- 
ginnings toward this goal. As more has 
been learned about human behavior 
they have moved from a somewhat 
general practice of severe discipline and 
regimentation to a greater understand- 
ing of children. Yet it is difficult to find 
a school where the working philosophy 
recognizes all the basic needs. Attempts 
are being made, however. For instance, 
in one participating high school, all the 
pupils in one grade are enrolled in a 
Personal Relations class where their 
own personal problems become the 
course content. They exchange ideas 
and share experiences with each other. 
The purpose is to provide a situation 
in which they may release guilt feelings; 
establish warm relationships with an 
adult and their own classmates; receive 
substitute satisfactions; and consider 
their own ethical and moral values. 

In a school in a blighted area, teach- 
ers felt that little could be accomplished 
until basic physical needs were made. 
A hot lunch program was instituted to 
insure that all pupils received at least 
one adequate meal a day. The faculty, 
with other community groups, is now 
engaged in making a housing survey 
as the first step in a plan to improve 
living conditions. 


Democracy in All Relationships 

The Good Citizen Practices Demo- 
cratic Human Relations in the Family, 
Community, and in the Larger Scene. 
The good citizen needs to personalize 
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what happens to others thereby earn- 
ing respect and confidence. He strives 
to develop his ability to cooperate with 
others. He sincerely desires to help 
other persons. 

One of the most important elements 
in obtaining democratic human relation- 
ships is student participation in the 
government of the school. As the Stu- 
dent Council becomes a vehicle for 
improving the practice of democracy 
in schools, better human relations with- 
in the school can be fostered. Similarly, 
as teachers provide increased oppor- 
tunities for pupils to participate in plan- 
ning, executing, and appraising class- 
room practices, there is a better chance 
for getting good human relations. 

There are, also, a host of activities 
which may be summarized under the 
classification “Services for the General 
Welfare.” These services range from 
safety patrols, student library assistants, 
student helpers in lunchroom and on 
hall duty, through activities for com- 
munity betterment. Frequently many 
of these activities are taken for granted. 
When pupils are asked on questionnaires 
what they have done for their school 
or what other students have done for 
them the results show that most pupils 
have little idea of giving or receiving 
service. 

The great impetus which has been 
given to intercultural education during 
the past few years has provided renewed 
drive for the improvement of human 
relations. The school that provides an 
intercultural club or committee, or a 
class that studies discrimination in the 
community and presents informal 
dramatizations such as those described 
by the expression “the living news- 
paper” is moving in the direction of 
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a finer type of human relationship. The 
increased attention which is being 
given to school-community relation- 
ships through the organizations of 
Mothers clubs, parents teas, P.T.A. 
groups, community service, and the 
integration of community social agen- 
cies is another important avenue for 
achieving this goal. 

For example, one team of seventh 
grade teachers has been meeting reg- 
ularly during the past year with the 
parents of their pupils. Working i in an 
area of low socio-economic status these 
teachers learned that parents did not 
understand the report cards and “beat 
up” their children for low marks. As 
a result of getting a better understand- 
ing parents and teachers together have 
developed a new report card. 

Similarly, teachers had been greatly 
disturbed by the way pupils matched 
pennies, pitched pennies, and in general 
used pennies to “disturb” school, When 
they learned that pennies were used 
in the home as entertainment, that 
“pennies” were an acceptable part of 
the cultural pattern of a lower class 
community, they were able to improve 
human relationships in their classes by 
their own change of attitudes. 


Skills for Democratic Living 

The Good Citizen Possesses and Uses 
Knowledge, Skills, and Abilities Neces- 
sary in a Democratic Society. He needs 
skills and abilities in reading, listening, 
discussing, and observing. He uses these 
skills and abilities to gain understanding 
of the present structure and function- 
ing of society—the working plans of 
representative government, the impact 
of pressure groups, the operation of the 
economic system, and the relationship 
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of all these to our complex social 
heritage. 

Dr. Gallup has recently pointed out 
that “Schools and colleges fail to give 
students even a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of the workings of government.” 
According to his findings only thirty- 
one percent of voters know when a 
congressional election is to be held; only 
one-third of the college trained stu- 
dents know the term of a representa- 
tive to Congress. In a similar vein vari- 
ous groups have been stressing the need 
for teaching more American History. 
Other groups point out the need for 
increased attention to current affairs. 
These deficiencies are not new to teach- 
ers. Any teacher who has ever given a 
final examination has been chagrined by 
the lack of information of the students. 

People, however, usually do not re- 
member facts unless they have need to 
use them. People will learn the term of 
a Congressman or the date of the next 
election most readily if they have a 
real reason for wanting to elect or de- 
feat a particular person. In this sense, 
knowledge and skills will be best learned 
as they are related to problem solving, 
meeting basic needs, and improving hu- 
man relations. 

In keeping with this point of view, 
schools of the Study have emphasized 
unit planning, direct experience, social 
studies laboratories or workshops, and 
have used a wider variety of learning 


materials. Pupils are given opportunities 
to work on real problems. Through 
these experiences they are developing 
skills necessary to good citizenship. 


Wuat CAn THE TEACHER Do? 


In developing competent citizens, 
teachers occupy the key position. 
Their methods of teaching and their 
relationships with children are crucial. 
Teachers must provide a school atmos- 
phere in which pupils are happy be- 
cause they have feelings of belonging, 
of affection, of responsibility, and serv- 
ice. They must be concerned with 
developing an allegiance to the ideals 
of democracy. They must provide op- 
portunities for pupils to make choices 
and to examine the basis for these 
choices in relation to their democratic 
values. They must be concerned with 
the pupils’ willingness and ability to 
solve social problems. They must be 
willing to provide a generous allotment 
of time for the continuous application 
of the scientific process involved in 
solving such problems. The kind of 
human relationships in which it is pos- 
sible for pupils to live democratically 
must be encouraged. 

Although we have not entirely 
achieved our democratic goals, the 
future of our way of life depends sig- 
nificantly on how honestly our schools 
work at reaching the goals of good 
democratic citizenship. 
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ARLEEN COSGROVE and MARY I. 


HOWELL 


As concepts of family living go through certain changes, today’s schools 
must necessarily give more attention to the problems incurred. The 
Frances E. Willard School in Highland Park, Michigan has adjusted the 
curriculum to provoke the interest of elementary school boys and girls in 
the school babies and thereby through study to understand small-child 
behavior and themselves. The teachers Arleen Cosgrove, kindergarten, 
and Mary I. Howell, eighth grade, describe the two-way workability 
of this experience and the carry-over into the home. 


“THE BABY-SITTERS are 
in the eighth grade; the 
babies they sit with, in the 
kindergarten. Why not get 
them together in school to 
study children—and at the 
same time to study them- 
selves?” Such reasoning lies 
behind the experiences being 
provided older pupils in the 
Frances E. Willard School, 
Highland Park, Michigan, 
where they study child be- 
havior at the kindergarten 
level. 

The older-younger pupil 
relationship was established as 
an elementary-level expansion 
of the program of Home and 
Family Education already suc- 
cessfully functioning at the 
twelfth grade level in the 
city’s secondary school. At this level, 
in addition to classroom work, part 
of the program includes laboratory 
nursery school observation, study, 
and experience for upper class pupils. 
During the senior year four full days 
are spent in the nursery, a requirement 
for all girls and an elective for all boys 
—and most boys elect it. Not only does 
understanding of small-child behavior 
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develop, but simultaneously a rather 
broad base is created for further under- 
standing of all human behavior. High 
school students come to recognize many 
of their own developmental patterns 
through trying to recognize the pat- 
terns of small children. The elementary 


school work described here shows 
similar results in operation with eighth 
graders—kindergartners. 
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Pupil Interest Shows Needs 

Several things, probably typical of 
most elementary schools, pointed to 
the eighth- grade-to- kindergarten inter- 
est. Through the years the upper-grade 
teachers noticed a habit older pupils 
have to drift back to the kindergarten 
whenever the opportunity offered. This 
was fostered by the practice of sending 
helpers to the kindergarten at recess 
and other times. It was likewise noted 
that eighth graders’ autobiographies, 
especially under “earliest recollections,” 
emphasized the important role of the 
kindergarten and kindergarten teacher. 

Other indications of interest were 
the questions asked the kindergarten 
teacher about the behavior of certain 
children, and comments and inquiries 
about the teacher’s attitude in various 
situations. Surveys revealed the fact that 
a large percentage of eighth grade 
pupils act as baby-sitters in the evenings 
and on week-ends. 

These observations and facts gave 
adequate reason for adding some kind 
of study of child growth and develop- 
ment to the “home-and-family” part of 
the curriculum that already offered for 
girls, food buying, preparation and 
serving, and clothes making; and for 
boys, manual arts; and for both, home 
decoration and improvement. 


Teachers Review the Situation 


In planning for study of child growth 
and development the counselor in home 
and family living, the eighth grade 
homeroom teacher, the kindergarten 
teacher, and the principal worked to- 
gether. They agreed that a desirable 
objective was to develop in older pupils 
a better understanding of young chil- 
dren and how they grow up, so as to 
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be able to deal with them more in- 
telligently and effectively both in and 
out of school. 

To accomplish this the experience 
and study for eighth graders would 
need to develop (1) an appreciation of 
the importance of the first years of life; 
(2) a knowledge of the types of be- 
havior normally expected from a four- 
year-old or a five-year-old; (3) an 
awareness of the attitude or approach 
older persons should have when work- 
ing with and guiding youngsters, and 
(4) greater ease in working with young 
children. 

The organization and atmosphere of 
the school is well adapted to the 
changes necessary to give these needed 
experiences. Practices which favor in- 
formality; self- -discipline characteristic 
of the pupil’s maturity level; and co- 
operation—pupil-with- -pupil and group- 
with-group—are a few of the school’s 
characteristics which aided initiation of 
the program. 

Further help is inherent in the core- 
curriculum type of eighth grade home- 
room, already marked by a family 
atmosphere, an experimental attitude, 
a flexible time schedule for academic 
work, a well developed student govern- 
ment, and pupil-participation in pur- 
poseful planning. 

The kindergarten itself also fits into 
the plan. Large, attractively decorated, 
and with good equipment, it offers an 
excellent place for one phase of the 
program to function—the eighth grad- 
ers’ observing and working with the 
little children. 


. 


Routine Tasks Lead to Study 


Upper grade students were assigned 
in pairs. Dignity and responsibility were 
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heightened by having them sign in and 
sign out as per their schedule of duties. 
Three types of jobs were given: house- 
keeping duties, such as mixing paints, 
filling paste jars, caring for the rabbit’s 
cage, mending doll clothes and cur- 
tains, repairing toys, etc.; cot duty and 
cot care, involving setting them up 
when needed, arranging blankets, etc.; 

and observation of children, both at 
play and at rest. 

As the program gathered momentum, 
inquiries about child behavior suggested 
a question box. This, in turn, called for 
a weekly discussion period involving 
the class, their homeroom teacher, and 
the kindergarten teacher. The typical 
questions given below are illustrative of 
the fascination and insight shown by 
the eighth graders in the behavior of 
the kindergarten children. 


* Lucille is afraid of the rabbit. How 
shall we help her get over this fear? 

* Harry sucks his thumb during rest 
time. Should we say something to him 
about it? Why does he suck his thumb? 
* Jane cries when you leave the rest 
room and seems afraid of other chil- 
dren. Why does she act this way? 

* Tommy sits and watches when the 
other children dance. Why don’t you 
make him dance too? 

¢ What shall we do when children 
fight? 

* How can we help the: children relax 
during rest time? 

* The little new boy cried and kicked 
when his mother left, and you didn’t 
seem to notice it. Why? 


During the discussion period another 
process was soon obvious to the teach- 
ers. As the eighth grade pupils analyzed 
the fears, temper tantrums, emotional 
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immaturities, nail-biting, thumb-suck- 
ing, restlessness, stubbornness, and other 
aspects of kindergartner’s behavior, 
they also were analyzing themselves. 
Their study and discussion of little 
people’s behavior gradually expanded 
to study and discussion of growing-up 
as well as grown-up people's behavior. 
As young life gained in meaning for 
them, all ‘life gained in meaning. Thus, 
at the elementary school level was 
found the same pattern of “see-others- 
see-self” thinking that was described for 
twelfth graders earlier in this article. 
And not all of these eighth graders will 
get to be seniors! 


Pupil Understanding Shared with Parents 


At the end of a year’s experience with 
the working relationship between eighth 
grade and kindergarten some evalua- 
tions can already be made. The older 
pupils have changed their attitudes to- 
ward smaller ones. They tend to be 
more understanding, calm, patient, and 
kind. They are more likely to allow 
and encourage little children to become 
independent in dressing and undressing; 
to encourage little children to put ma- 
terials away when finished, instead of 
doing it for them; and to know when 
to give attention and when to ignore. 

Evidence also indicates a carry-over 
into the home through increased under- 
standing of younger brothers and sis- 
ters, as well as helping their parents to 
understand them better. For example, 
many pupils have taken books, maga- 
zines, or newspaper clippings home for 
parents to read. 

Above all, they are coming to analyze 
and understand themselves. 

















The Importance of People 
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THERE ARE SOME PEOPLE LIKE SARAH 


With this issue we introduce Myrtle Finn Sugarman, Denver public schools, who will 
write The Importance of People department this publication year. Illustrations for this 


article were done by Alvin E. Sugarman. 


SARAH PERKINS had never belonged. 
At least she had never belonged to the 
groups with which she wished to be 
identified. 

As a little girl liv- 
ing in a small Colo- 
rado town she had 
longed to be one of 
the be-flounced and 
be-curled aristocracy 
which dominated the 
Sunday School. These 
were the offspring of 
the Chesters, the 
Thorntons, and the 
Wards who claimed 
feudal privileges. Be- 
sides controlling local agricultural, com- 
mercial, industrial, and all related eco- 
nomic spheres, several of the elder 
generation of these gentry were “col- 
lege graduates.” The latter distinction 
was indeed rare and awe-inspiring. Small 
Sarah, but vaguely sensing the mysteries 
of social stratification, knew only that to 
Belong one needed white-topped patent 
leather shoes and a big hair bow. She 
got neither. Mr. Perkins was foreman on 
a railroad section gang and incapable of 
such display. 

In high school it seemed that to Belong 
one must wear rouge and dance. Sarah 
had seen the gay programs with tiny 
pencils as she hovered on the edge of the 
popular girls’ conversation. She scorned 
the timid overtures of others like herself 
excluded by poverty and parental prohibi- 
tions. Second-rate Belonging was un- 
thinkable. 

There was a normal school not far 
from Sarah’s home town. At least she 
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could dream of being a college graduate 
and therefore closer to people like the 
Chesters, the Thorntons, and the Wards. 
It was not easy. Sarah worked for room 
and board. She made slightly better than 
average grades, but she had no sorority, no 
beaded blouses, marcels, or dates. She 
could have Belonged to the company of 
others who spent their time in studying 
and in the perpetual dreary alchemy of 
changing dimes to dollars. These reminded 
her too much of herself—seemed to mirror 
her frustrations, and made the unattain- 
able minority seem even more attractive. 

Sarah’s B.A. degree represented almost 
incredible economic feats. Her picture on 
page ninety-two of the college annual 
carried simply her name and her major 
subject. So she went 
out to teach, but it 


seemed that being a 
college graduate was 
not in itself a magic 


talisman to Belonging. 

At first she changed 
jobs frequently, hoping 
with each change that 
long-deferred hopes 
would be realized. But 
the barriers remained. 
Now that she could wear marcels and sub- 
dued rouge, they were not important. In 
most towns one must be a Young Married. 
Or one must go out for sports. But Sarah 
learned that successful playing is not with- 
out art. She could now dance without 
parental restraint, but nobody wanted to 
dance with her. Even in church work she 
was denied the amiable intimacy of cutting 
slaw and setting tables for the church 
supper. Belonging was for matrons only. 
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Her professional life was prodded oc- 
casionally by a bright young principal, 
briefly pausing on the upward ladder. 
Momentarily inspired, she would think 
vaguely of “getting her Master’s” or of 
attending a workshop; but there was 
never money for more than tuition, room, 
and board. Belonging would undoubtedly 
depend upon extras which she could not 
afford. 

Then unexpectedly the workshop plans 
became possible. Newly-widowed Aunt 
May invited Sarah to 
spend the summer in 
a city where a work- 
shop was offered. 

Sarah winced at the 
thought of Aunt 
May’s heavy cooking, 
shrill voice, and lugu- 
brious accounts of 


Uncle Henry’s “pass- 
ing.” Nevertheless, for 
once she was going to 
Belong, and minor in- 
conveniences could be 
borne. Freed from the 
demands of necessity she had money for 


the extras which would assure success. 
After consulting fashion magazines, she 
had her hair-colored hair done in a mis- 
takenly exotic style. She bought too-gay 
clothes. She experi- 
mented boldly with 

make-up. 

It took less than a 
week to learn “who 
was who” at the 
workshop. Years of 
belonging to the 
out-group had made 
Sarah adept at iden- 
tifying the in-group. 

Its center was 
Jane, a petite extro- 
vert noted for a 

viper-swift tongue and an incurable love 
of the spotlight. Her loaded remarks were 
prompted not so much by malice as by 
an exhibitionism which, unfortunately, 
had not diminished with the passing of 
adolescence. 
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Sarah concentrated upon attracting 
Jane’s attention, and the girl, sensing a 
new and untried audience, responded with 
the quickened interest well known to inti- 
mates as a “come-on.” 

One day Sarah sat in the lounge with 
Jane’s crowd, thrilled to be a part of the 
most attractive group in the room. Her 
upswept curls bobbed; her new earrings 
twinkled. During the conversation she 
found herself telling them about Mrs. 
Chester, the dragon of her childhood. 

“I know the type,” Jane broke in, 
“battleships inadequately camouflaged by 
chiffon.” 

Sarah was delighted by the quip. Mrs. 
Chester no longer seemed formidable, 
even in memory. How wonderful to 
Belong in a circle where laughter could 
deflate the mighty. 








When Sarah left for the library, Jane 
sighed and said ruefully, “Poor soul, I 
can’t quite decide whether she looks like 
a super-annuated subdeb or Whistler’s 
Mother gone gay.” 

Sarah, just outside the door, decided 
against claiming her forgotten notebook. 
It seemed that after all she did not Belong. 

What does it take? She still wants to 
know. It’s a pity no teacher nor any 
school helped her find out. 
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THE LISTENING POST 


Sound the Alert 


MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN and 
said recently concerning the apparently 
awakened interest of citizens in govern- 
ment. Such statements as: “Citizens are 
more widely and directly interested in 
government ‘today than ever before,” and, 
“Widening interest and expanding par- 
ticipation on the part of citizens in gov- 
ernment is a wholesome symbol of dynamic 
democracy,” are evidences of a feeling 
that at least we are beginning to assume 
the duties, obligations, and responsibilities 
of citizenship. Let us hope fervently that 
such is the case and that we are not mis- 
taking an upsurge of individual interest in 
“rights, privileges, and opportunities” 
under democracy for the acceptance of 
true citizenship responsibility. 

In the beginning the framers of demo- 
cratic governmental structure in this 
country conceived and stated in memor- 
able terms the ideal of human equity in 
rights, privileges, and opportunities, but 
at the same time they implied strongly a 
corresponding equity in duties, obligations, 
and responsibilities. The first equity is but 
an empty gesture without common and 
universal acceptance of the latter. The 
general and widespread reluctance of the 
American people to accept equity in duties, 
obligations, and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, while at the same time tenaciously 
clinging to the equity in rights, privileges, 
and opportunities of democracy has been 
largely responsible for most of the major 
problems of American life. 

We enthusiastically subscribe to the be- 
lief that “all men are created free and 
equal” yet we are little concerned about 


the vast inequalities in civic, social, and . 


economic opportunity that seem to be 
multiplying in this country. Why have we 
been able to secure so little legislation 
aimed at the removal of these inequalities? 

Certainly one answer is found in the 
fact that those who exploit the advan- 
tages of democratic government through 
the exercise of their rights, privileges, and 
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opportunities, maintain consistently a far 
more active participation in the shaping 
of legislation at all levels of government 
than do those who are charged with the 
perpetuation of democracy through edu- 
cation. Every selfish group of citizens in 
America knows how to exert pressure on 
legislative bodies and most of them have 
no scruples against using the “lobby” in 
the very ugliest sense of the word. Many 
of them are able to get their members to 
become informed adequately about all 
legislation that has any relationship to their 
economic welfare, and all of them seem to- 
be able to get their membership to express 
itself vociferously- at the polls. 

This condition is a sweeping condemna- 
tion of education and of the teaching 
profession particularly. Teacher organiza- 
tions have pride in their ethical approach 
to legislation, which is as it should be, but 
too many teachers do not exercise the 
right to vote. All too often those who do 
vote know so little about the candidate 
or the issues that their vote is ineffectual 
in terms of the educational welfare of the 
country. The members of the teaching 
profession have been derelict in their duty 
to the youth of America in their passive 
and apathetic approach to the problem of 
influencing and shaping worthwhile legis- 
lation. They are reluctant to join into or- 
ganized groups for the purpose of further- 
ing sound educational legislation; they are 
not sufficiently well-informed about legis- 
lative matters to serve as educators of 
future citizens or as community leaders; 
and they know less about legislative mat- 
ters, educational as well as general, than 
the members of any other similar profes- 
sion. This may well be one of the reasons 
why the teaching profession, although the 
oldest and by far the largest of all pro- 
fessions, is also the least respected. 

Until the individual teacher assumes 
fully the duties, obligations, and respon- 
sibilities inherent in true democratic citi- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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The Changing “World 





Harold C Hand 





OUR CEMETERY MENTALITY 


ASCD members need no introduction to Harold C. Hand, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, who writes The Changing World department this publica- 


tion year. 


PRESIDENT WILBUR of Stanford once 
observed in my hearing that the problem 
of revising a curriculum was very much 
like that of moving a cemetery. All 
manner of irrational sentiments stand op- 
posed in both instances. It is only the dead 
that are to be physically disturbed in 
either situation. But in both cases, most 
who are identified with the dead feel that 
any serious proposal to move or to revise 
borders on sacrilege. 

Most of us are the captives of this 
“cemetery mentality.” Emancipated teach- 
ers quite generally complain that their 
principals, supervisors, and superintendents 
are still in bondage—and hence constitute 
an almost impossible impediment to cur- 
riculum reform. Escaped principals, super- 
visors, and superintendents assert that the 
generality of teachers is still imprisoned 
within this psychic stockade—and regard 
the engineering of their liberation as the 
first and most crucial problem of cur- 
riculum development. The few professors 
of education who have been manumitted 
are inclined to agree with both ‘groups. 
And all three (the liberated teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and professors of education) 
find it easy to regard the generality of 
“academic” professors, university admin- 
istrators (especially directors of admis- 
sions), and accrediting agencies as stalwart 
champions of the dead. 

This cemetery mentality is freighted 
with terrific hazard to the well-being of 
the people of this country and the world. 
It can easily be demonstrated—indeed, 
among informed persons it is trite to ob- 
serve—that almost every conceivable type 
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of “new mind” must be created if societal 
retrogression and decay are to be pre- 
vented and civilized survival assured. 
Literally hundreds of new and unresolved 
problems confront the people of this and 
other lands in reference to providing 
physical security, making the population 
healthy and vigorous and safeguarding it 
against accidents and disease, developing 
and wisely utilizing the natural resources, 
enabling the population to make a living, 
rearing and educating the young, provid- 
ing adequate wholesome recreation, en- 
abling the people to satisfy their aesthetic 
and spiritual impulses, providing sufficient 
“social cement” (a common body of be- 
liefs and aspirations) to unify the peoples 
of the earth, and so organizing and gov- 
erning that the peoples of this vastly 
shrunken world neighborhood may live 
together in peace based on justice. 

Each of these hundreds of crucially im- 
portant problems can be resolved only as 
the people know what must be known, 
understand what must be understood, be- 
lieve what must be believed, and do what 
must be done in order to resolve them. 
The discovering and testing out of new 
knowledge, the engendering of new under- 
standings and beliefs, and the inducing of 
changed behavior are centrally the func- 
tions of education. Consequently, all 
manner of new enterprises—curriculum 
matters all—must be undertaken by edu- 
cators. All who do not do so will have 
abdicated in what is demonstrably the 
most crucial period in man’s history to 
date. In my view, all who so abdicate will 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Front Lines in Education 


During this publication year Galen Saylor, professor of secondary education, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, will be editor of the Front Lines in Education 


Galen Saylor 












department. Mr. Saylor will welcome reports of outstanding practices being sent to him. 
He, as editor, will retain the privilege of selecting and reporting those of particular sig- 
nificance. All readers of EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP are cordially invited to send items di- 


Oklahoma City Emphasizes Local School 
Experimentation. Illustrative of the trend 
curriculum development is taking in many 
city systems is the program at Oklahoma 
City, where H. B. Bruner is superin- 
tendent and Theodore D. Rice has been 
coordinator of instruction. Curriculum 
improvement centers on a cooperative 
definition of point of view, purposes, and 
policies through study, discussion, and 
group action, followed by individual 
school and teacher experimentation within 
the commonly accepted framework. Mr. 
Rice summarizes the point of view of the 
Oklahoma City program in these words: 
“We have been emphasizing a high de- 
gree of teacher education in experimental 
modifications accepted by a policy of local 
school responsibility. This means that we 
have been concerned with helping the 
school personnel arrive at common over- 
all purposes while at the same time they 
are encouraged to develop local modifica- 
tions which are uniquely adapted to the 
school situation in which they are located.” 

Correlative with this position are two 
important policies of the Division of In- 
struction: (1) “All who are affected by 
policies should participate in their formu- 
lation, execution, and evaluation,” and 
(2) “Local initiative and responsibility 
should be retained within the individual 
schools in so far as possible.” The func- 
tion of the instructional coordinators of 
the Division is to assist teachers and 
schools “in clarifying problems, coordinat- 
ing efforts, and developing means whereby 
both interschool and intraschool teaching 
and learning procedures are given care- 
ful thought and extended in harmony with 
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rectly to Mr. Saylor for use in this department. 





the recommendations of an informed 
teaching and administrative staff.” Much 
attention is given to a wide and continuing 
professional enrichment program. 

A comprehensive report of the Division 
of Instruction at mid-year of 1946-47 lists 
the following as some of the areas in 
which developmental programs are under 
way in individual schools: 


Improving the school environment. 
Studying community problems 
Enriching the curriculum through 
use of a wide variety of learning 
experiences 

Providing for retarded and over-age 
pupils 

Improving parent-school relations 
Developing a unified studies program 
in secondary schools so as to provide 
longer blocks of time for orientation, 
guidance, and integration of subject 
matter 

Developing cooperative faculty plan- 
ning in individual schools. 


In carrying forward its activities, the 
Division of Instruction utilizes two inter- 
school secondary planning groups—a 
Secondary Planning Committee and ten 
Broad Fields Advisory Committees, an 
inter-school elementary instructional plan- 
ning committee, and special committees as 
needed. An example of the work of one 
such group is an extensive preliminary re- 
port on the occupational, vocational, and 
technical school program which should be 
provided at the new educational center. 
Curricular areas, equipment, and facilities 
are considered in the report. 
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El Paso Conducts Own Workshop. Dur- 
ing the past summer, the El Paso (Tex.) 
public schools conducted two workshops 
for its own teachers. The University of 
Texas, through its College of Mines 
branch, sponsored the project. Thirty 
teachers of the El Paso staff were paid 
full salaries for attending the.workshops, 
and twenty additional teachers enrolled. 

One of the groups developed teaching 
aids for teachers of bilingual children. 
This was a continuation of specialized 
work begun three years ago. The second 
group prepared course-of-study materials 
for social studies from grade five through 
high school, and science for high school 
grades only. 

“The El Paso schools,” Byron England, 
director of instruction, writes, “have ex- 
perimented with the idea of providing 
summer scholarships for teachers engaged 
in curriculum study for the past three 
years with most satisfactory results.” He 
states that “this practice has not eliminated 
other teachers from participation in cur- 
riculum study and construction, but it has 
provided the means to more quickly as- 
semble the results of the thinking trans- 
piring in the entire school system.” 


Improvement of Teacher Education. Un- 
like too many important educational com- 
mittee and commission studies in past 
decades, efforts initiated by the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education to improve 
teacher education in this country are 
being continued by voluntary professional 
groups. One such group is the Council 
on Cooperation in Teacher Education 
(CCTE) which is a coordinating agency 
set up by “eighteen national and regional 
organizations concerned with the im- 
provement of the pre-service and the in- 
service education of teachers.” ASCD is 
a member. The Council began in a small 
Way in 1942, and in 1946 the American 
Council on Education “recognized it as 
the agency to which matters of ACE in- 
terest respecting teacher education should 
be regularly referred,” and promised sub- 
stantial financial support for three years. 
Thus the thread of continuity with the 
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original Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion continues through the sponsorship of 
the same parent organization and also 
through the fact that Karl Bigelow, who 
was director of the Commission Study, is 
also giving a portion of his time to CCTE. 
The announced function of CCTE “is to 
promote mutual understanding, a sense of 
common purpose, and both individual and 
concerted action.” 

The annual meeting of the delegates to 
CCTE was held on May 4-5 in Washing- 
ton. After a brief review of the achieve- 
ments of the Council for the past* year, 
delegates reported on the activities of 
their respective organizations. This af- 
forded a profitable exchange of ideas and 
also laid the basis for a cooperative at- 
tack upon mutual problems. The Council 
sponsors studies and committee projects of 
its own, such as the college study of Inter- 
group Relations, under the direction of 
Lloyd Allen Cook of Wayne University, 
and the Committee of International As- 
pects of Teacher Education under the 
chairmanship of Walter E. Hager, presi- 
dent of Wilson Teachers College. 

One result of the efforts to improve 
teacher education has been the organiza- 
tion of state coordinating agencies for 
teacher education. The Council reports 
that Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Utah, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin have or- 
ganized widely representative state coun- 
cils on teacher education. Eleven states 
also reported councils on a limited basis. 

One of the most useful services of CCTE 
is the publication of The Newsletter of 
the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education. It is published bi-monthly and 
is available without charge. Write the 
chairman, Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education, 525 West 120 St., 
New York 27, N. Y. 

Officers are: Karl W. Bigelow, chair- 
man, Gertrude Hankamp, secretary-treas- 
urer; and John Brachen, Charles Hunt, 
Allen Patterson, John Dale Russell, W. W. 
Whitehouse, executive committee. 
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Curriculum Improvement in Minnesota. 
The program of curriculum improve- 
ment at the state level in Minnesota, ac- 
cording to W. A. Andrews, director of 
graded elementary and secondary schools, 
has proceeded along these six lines: 


1. Development of A Guide for Better 
Instruction in Minnesota Schools. This 
guide resulted from the recommendations 
of a thirty-six member state Policy and 
Planning Committee appointed by Dean 
M. Schwenkhard, commissioner of edu- 
cation, in 1943. It is designed to serve as 
a study guide for teachers and for groups 
working on curriculum problems, and to 
point the direction for local curriculum 
construction. It was distributed in 1946, 
and has been widely used in the schools 
of Minnesota for in-service study. 

2. Regional curriculum conferences were 
held throughout the state in 1946-47, and 
others are being scheduled for the present 
school year. 

3. Six experimental schools, working co- 
operatively with the University of Minne- 
sota and the State Department of Educa- 
tion, are studying intensively local cur- 
riculum problems. 

4. Curriculum problems are discussed 
monthly in the state educational associa- 
tion magazine, with Nelson Bossing, of 
the University, and Mr. Andrews serving 
as co-editors. 

5. Guides for instruction in the areas of 
social studies, language arts, arithmetic, 
science and conservation, music, and art 
in the elementary school are now being 
prepared. 

6. Committees to prepare guides in the 
secondary areas are now being organized. 


The point of view underlying the entire 
program is expressed thus: 

“It is not the function of the State De- 
partment of Education to blueprint the 
courses of study for the state as a whole 
or to expect the schools of the state to 
follow a course of study slavishly in detail. 
It is expected, rather, that the curriculum 
will differ from school to school to meet 
the special needs of pupils in any par- 
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ticular locality. Units of teaching sug- 
gested by the state are expected to serve 
as illustrations for adaptation to the com- 
munity situation by the local school 
personnel; therefore, a program of cur- 
riculum development for the state as a 
whole depends for its effectiveness on the 
extent and quality of the participation of 
school administrators, supervisors, teach- 
ers, pupils, and laymen, who determine 
what is done in each local school.” 


Study of Elementary Curriculum in Illi- 
nois. In 1943, Vernon L. Nickell, state 
superintendent of Public Instruction for 
Illinois, appointed a committee of six 
county superintendents to serve as a 
steering committee in the preparation of 
a curriculum guide for teachers. Robert 
M. King, assistant state superintendent, 
represented the State Department and 
acted as chairman of the committee. 
During a period of three years the com- 
mittee studied the curriculum in Illinois 
as well as curriculum trends throughout 
the country. As a result of this study the 
State Department was able to issue in 1946 
the Illinois Curriculum Course of Study 
Guide for Elementary Schools. This pub- 
lication deals with both content and 
methods for the classroom. It is intended, 
as its title implies, as a guide for teachers. 
More than 30,000 copies of the guide have 
been issued to teachers of Illinois. 

Study of the curriculum guide has 
been encouraged by several means. First, 
the five Illinois teacher-training institu- 
tions have offered on-campus and off- 
campus courses dealing with the elemen- 
tary curriculum and basing their study 
chiefly upon the guide as a resource. 
Second, members of the staff of the state 
office have held numerous meetings 
throughout the state to discuss the guide 
with groups of teachers. Third, many 
county superintendents have had regular 
meetings on a county-wide basis or in 
smaller groups to analyze their present 
curriculum in the light of the recom- 
mendations made in the guide. Fourth, 
many city elementary superintendents and 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Tools for Learning 











WHY HAVEN’T WE MORE MATERIALS ON CONTROVERSIAL TOPICS? 
Kimball Wiles 


From his conviction that controversial issues must be faced squarely in the classroom 
through unbiased curriculum materials, Kimball Wiles asks educators why we haven't 
more of such materials and urges increased use of those now available. Mr. Wiles testifies 
from his use of them at New York University, where he is professor of education, con- 
cerning the effectiveness of these tools for learning in human relations. 


FOR THE PAST four weeks (as of July 
12th) Gentleman’s Agreement and Kings- 
blood Royal have headed the fiction best 
seller lists. Both were written to help 
Americans re-examine their point of view 
in the area of intercultural relations. Both 
are excellent examples of the projection 
technique which allows the reader to place 
himself in the position of a person on 
the receiving end of discriminatory ac- 
tions. Both, I can testify from my use of 
them in the classroom, are effective tools 
for learning in human relations. Both will 
undoubtedly be banned in many school 
libraries. 

Should school libraries contain con- 
troversial material? Should the school 
have pupils study controversial topics? 
Our answer depends upon our philosophy 
of education. 

The school has two major social func- 
tions: (1) to help pupils acquire the skills 
and patterns of behavior that enable them 
to function effectively in our society, and 
(2) to help pupils develop the ability to 
think and produce better solutions and 
ways of working together. Teaching for 
skills or habits comes under the first func- 
tion. Teaching for creativeness and con- 
structive thinking belongs under. the 
second heading. In such activities as 
spelling, crossing the street with the light, 
shorthand, and multiplication, we do not 
want creative activity. We want ac- 
ceptance and skill in applying. On the 
other hand, in many areas such as philos- 
ophy, human relations, and social prob- 
lems, we have no fixed answers and we 
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want youth to develop their own answers. 

When we have common acceptance of 
ways of behaving and values the function 
of the school is simple. It gives the youth 
the answers and values of adult society. 

But in the United States we are a society 
of competing and conflicting values. We 
have many peoples and cultures living to- 
gether. Even our most homogenous com- 
munities have areas of basic disagreement. 

In such a society the school has three 
choices. It can teach only the patterns and 
values that are held by all peoples and 
groups. There are those in America who 
want the school to follow this course. 
They insist the school should confine 
itself to teaching the 3 R’s and other basic 
skills. Secondly, the school can accept the 
values and patterns upheld by one element 
in the society and teach them. In most 
communities such a path would confront 
the school with a dangerous decision. 
Which group? And if the choice were 
wrong, the school personnel would 
change. However, it must be admitted 
that some communities in our country are 
so dominated by one group, often a 
minority, that this procedure is followed. 

The third choice is to teach common 
patterns and give pupils an opportunity to 
explore the evidence bearing upon con- 
troversial topics and ways of behaving 
and allow them to arrive at their own 
conclusions. In schools that follow this 
practice, the emphasis is upon helping 
pupils develop skills in the thinking proc- 
ess, collecting data, analyzing data, or- 
ganizing data, drawing hypotheses, testing 
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hypotheses, and reaching conclusions 
which serve as a basis of action. The 
answer a pupil reaches is not of major 
concern to the school. If skill in critical 
and constructive thinking is developed, the 
pupil’s conclusions will change as he comes 
into contact with new data through addi- 
tional experience. 

To follow the third course, and the 
writer believes it is the one we should 
accept, means that study aids treating con- 
troversial areas must be secured. Where? 
They may be secured from partisan groups 
supporting various sides of a controversy. 
Biased presentations are valuable because 
they can be used to help pupils develop 
skill in analyzing propaganda. But they 
are not enough. Many teachers are un- 
willing to use them and many communi- 
ties will restrict the points of view rep- 
resented. Pupils also need objective state- 
ments. School publishers can fill a real 
need by preparing two types of materials. 
One type presents the issue in a way that 
arouses interest. Kingsblood Royal and the 
film excerpts selected by the Commission 
on Human Relations of the Progressive 
Education Association are good examples. 
After the problem has been defined, 
unbiased information is needed for class 
use. Study sources like the Public Affairs 
pamphlets and Building America should 
be available in many fields at all maturity 
levels. 

If schools are to teach pupils to think 
for themselves, they need materials that 


help pupils explore areas that are vitally 
important to youth, areas in which think- 
ing is being done by adults. Youth lives 
in the same society, is subject to the same 
pressures, is challenged by the same prob- 
lems. We need more publishers who are 
willing to attempt to help schools do suc- 
cessful work in controversial areas by 
supplying the necessary tools. But they 
cannot do it alone. 

It is little wonder that publishers of 
school materials have produced less ma- 
terial in controversial areas than on topics 
on which there is uniform agreement. 
School textbooks, workbooks, and pam- 
phlets are published to sell. When school 
people hesitate to buy and use materials 
on which members of the community dis- 
agree, publishers, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, center their attention on prod- 
ucts for which the market is assured. 

We have our part to play. More cur- 
riculum workers are needed who will assist 
publishers in defining the areas and pre- 
paring the manuscripts. More members of 
this association must take a definite stand 
that the school should devote a larger 
proportion of its time to examining the 
issues on which the community, the 
nation, and the world have not reached 
agreement. 





Tools for Learning in November will be intro- 
duced by Helen F. Storen, assistant professor 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and will deal with reading for adults. 








THE LISTENING POST. 
(Continued from page 46) 


zenship and uses the product in shaping 
the destiny of American education through 
sound and worthwhile legislation, the 
teaching profession will remain of minor 
influence in the attainment of the great 
ideal of equality of opportunity for all of 
our citizens—jJ. L. McCaskill, director, 
Public Relations, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee. 
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The Changing ‘World 


(Continued from page 47) 


stand convicted of treason to all mankind. 

To permit ourselves to remain captive 
to a cemetery mentality is to make this 
abdication and betrayal inevitable. Either 
we “bury” this mentality, or we shall 
before long be buried with it—in the 
blinding flash of an atomic explosion and in 
company with the peoples we will have 
betrayed. 
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MAN 
IN HIS 
WORLD 


ESSENTIAL ELEMENTARY 
GEOGRAPHY 
by 


BARROWS, PARKER, anp 
SORENSEN 


Our Big World 


for grade 4 


The American Continents 


for grade 5 


Old World Lands 


for grade 6 


Now Ready 
OLD WORLD LANDS 


A post-war geography book 


You have been asking for it: here it is. 
Old World Lands incorporates the lat- 
est boundary changes. It pictures lands 
as they are—recovering from _ the 
wounds of war. Here is essential, cur- 
rent geography—exceptionally read- 
able, and carefully matched to the 
abilities of sixth grade boys and girls. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 East 17th St. 709 Mission St. 


New York 3 San Francisco 3 
221 East 20th St. 707 Browder St. 
Chicago 16 Dallas 1 











HISTORY 
on the March 


Allan Nevins, General Consultant 
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A basal history series to give your 
pupils a clear picture of the past 
and a lasting appreciation of the 
forces shaping contemporary cul- 
ture. 






MAKERS 
OF THE AMERICAS 


Lansing, Chase, Nevins 


The story of the people who discovered 
and developed the Western Hemis- 
phere. Grades V & VI. 


BUILDERS 
OF THE OLD WORLD 


Hartman, Saunders, Nevins 


Man’s history from earliest times to the 
discovery of America. Grades V & VI. 


AMERICA— 
LAND OF FREEDOM 


Hartman, Ball, Nevins 


The story of American development 
from the early period of discovery to 
present times. Grades VII & VIII. 


Also Teachers’ Guides and Pupils’ 
Practice Books 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas London 
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32 Fai for 
General Science 














CHARTS IN THE SERIES 


1 The Properties of Air 

2 The Uses of Air 

3 The Properties of Water 

4 Water Appliances 

5 The Properties of Heat 

6 Uses of Heat Energy 

7 Weather and Climate 

8 Storms 

9 Daily Weather Map 
10 The Earth and Its Motions 
11 Heavenly Bodies 
12 Simple Machines 
13 Combining Simple Machines 
14 Energy Transformations 
15 Sound and Its Characteristics 
16 Hearing and Music 
17 Light and Its Characteristics 
18 The Eye and Optical Appliances 
19 Magnets and Static Electricity 
20 Current Electricity 
21 Electromagnets and Their Uses 
22 Alternating Current 
23 Rocks and Soils 
24 Soil Conservation and Fertility 
25 Plants and Their Parts 
26 Growth and Reproduction of Plants 
27 Foods and Their Uses 
28 Good Foods and Good Clothing 
29 Insects and Birds 
30 Plant and Animal Diseases 
31 Man and His Body Functions 
32 Different Forms of Animals 


Complete set of 32 charts 
on manila stock, in solid 
chart head with disc-base 
stand. 


$5G0O chiitio 
















DAVIS-SMITH 


SCIENCE CHARTS 


<a 


The Authors 


This series of 32 charts is a pictorial- 
ized presentation of the basic princi- 
ples of science. The charts are organ- 
ized around underlying fundamental 
principles, followed by practical ap- 

plications of these principles. The _ rrofewor of Scien 
charts will prove valuable; asa group ‘peueeeee” 
laboratory manual, for introduction 
and summarization, as a basis for 
group work in committee assignments, 
for group-selected pupil projects, and 
for pupil-teacher conferences. LeRoy E, Smith 


Head of Science Department 
South High School, Omaha 












-—— — —- Paste to Post Card and Mail — — — — — 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
Please send me Nystrom Catalog $M7-10C47 and brochure 


on your new science charts. 


MN OR br oc g Gs'y 5/0 so Sio'g Kee OU Mie oer OER a bade thbbtaee 
Address. cine% 

AJ. NYSTROM & Co, 
3333 Elston Ave. Chicago 18, Illinois 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 





Changing the Curriculum by ALICE MIEL 


RITTEN for students of supervision, administration, and curriculum change, this 
clear-visioned study accepts the need for curriculum change and discusses how 
such changes may be best brought about and the practical implications of curricu- 


lum change. $2.25. 


Supervision 
by A. S. BARR, WILLIAM H. BURTON, LEO J. BRUECKNER 


HE second edition of this farsighted and comprehensive textbook for courses in 
supervision of instruction and administration has been brought strictly down-to- 
date in the light of subsequent research and experience. The new edition has ex- 
tended and clarified the definition of supervision and the discussion of the relation 


of supervision to curriculum improvement programs. $5.00. 











D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 


ee ee te ee ee eee eee ee ee 2 te te, 


Organizing the Elementary School 


by WILLARD E. GOSLIN and MARY BEAUCHAMP _ $2.25 


Please send me : copies of the ASCD 1947 Yearbook. 
Enclosed is $ (discount on quantity orders: 

2-9 copies, 10°; 10-99 copies, 25% ; 
Bill me for $ ae 100 or more copies, 33 1/3%.) 
Name Parc. ae tae hoe Ce ck, ees : pS a Sean ae 
Te oe ee Pek eee tay RO, Sees 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


























SCHOOL IS BEGINNING AGAIN all 
over the country and teachers and super- 
visors are planning their year’s work with 
a fresh enthusiasm. The realization that 
good materials of instruction are neces- 
sary for a good quality of instruction is 
evident from the requests of school peo- 
ple for information concerning new ma- 
terials of instruction. 

One source of information available is 
The Twenty-first Yearbook of the Edu- 
cational Press Association of America, 
prepared in 1947. This Yearbook is titled 
America’s Educational Press; A Classified 
List of Educational Publications Issued in 
the United States With a Limited Listing 
of Foreign Journals. It is available from 
the Educational Press Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. for 50 cents. 

This publication is an invaluable source 
of information concerning all types of 
periodicals useful in a school program. 
The list is classified according to special 
types of publications and subject areas in 
the curriculum. Art, elementary and early 
childhood education, exceptional children, 
supervision of instruction, radio, and visual 
education are a few of the forty-four 
classifications introduced. 

In each of the classifications the pub- 
lications available are listed alphabetically 
by ttle. Information given includes the 
number of issues, the subscription price, 
the editor, and the address of the pub- 
lisher. There is no attempt to evaluate the 
periodicals listed. Anyone interested might 
write for sample copies of the publica- 
tions of special interest to him and eval- 
uate them for himself. 


THE GLENCOE SCHOOLS have de- 
veloped a new booklet, The Fours and 
Fives in Action, compiled and written by 
Eleanor Pahl, in cooperation with the 
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The New—in Review 


Sara M. Krentzman 








other representatives of the Glencoe 
school system. This publication is sig- 
nificant as an excellent example of a read- 
able educational publication. The under- 
crowded pages, the line drawings, the 
descriptive photographs, and the attractive 
page lay-outs make the kind of booklet 
which parents and teachers will reach for. 

The purpose of The Fours and Fives 
in Action is to discuss children at these 
age levels in order to help parents under- 
stand their children better. These de- 
scriptions are cleverly written and cover 
all phases of children’s activities and de- 
velopment. Orders should be sent directly 
to the Board of Education, Glencoe, III. 


WHAT TEACHERS SEE is the engag- 
ing title of a colorful pamphlet published 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany and prepared under the general di- 
rection of Dr. George M. Wheatley, with 
guidance from the company’s Advisory 
Education Group. The purpose of this 
leaflet is to encourage teachers to look 
carefully at the children they teach to 
determine any deviations from normal in 
their physical conditions. Colorful photo- 
graphs illustrating some of the signs of 
illness in children are very effective. These 
were made by Dr. Louis Henry Koplik 
in the Children’s Clinic of the New York 
Hospital, Cornell Medical Center, and at 
the Hunter College Elementary School. 
Large size type and simple language sup- 
plement the interesting photographs. 

This free booklet offers valuable help to 
those desiring a better understanding of 
the physical development of children. It 
is based on a sound filmstrip in color, 
“Teacher Observation of School Chil- 
dren,” furnished without cost to school 
administrators and teachers, by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New 
York City. 
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A CURRICULUM WHICH utilizes the 
knowledge of children as they grow and 
mature in the American society is analyzed 
in Developing a Curriculum for Modern 
Living (New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, 1947, $3.75). This 
book, written by Florence B. Stratemeyer, 
Hamden L. Forkner, and Margaret G. 
McKim, is a part of the research program 
on the curriculum of childhood and youth 
education of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation. 

The first four chapters analyze the 
nature of our society and the needs of the 
children we teach as the two guides to 
curriculum development and point to the 
curriculum implications of the analyses. 
The persistent life situations which learn- 
ers face at various age levels are suggested 
and analyzed in chart form in chapter V. 
This approach to the curriculum through 
persistent life problems is a new approach 
in program planning. 

The remaining chapters point to ways 
in which teachers, learners, the school, and 
the community work together in develop- 
ing a curriculum based upon persistent 
problems of living. Descriptions are given 
of teachers and learners at work at three 
different grade levels. 

The final chapter presents a guide for 
evaluating the effectiveness of the curric- 
ulum in achieving its purposes. Teachers 
and supervisors will find much practical 
guidance in this book—Sarah Lou Ham- 
mond, primary specialist, Florida State 
Department of Education, Tallahassee. 


TEXT FILMS have been developed by 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company and 
became available to educators this past 
July. They include a series of films, each 
designed for direct correlation with a 
specific textbook. They demonstrate a 
concept that learning is more effective 
when a variety of tools for learning are 
used. An example of what is available is 
the material developed to supplement 
Schorling’s textbook, Student Teaching. 
Five 16 millimeter sound motion pictures 
and five silent follow-up filmstrips are 
available for use with this book. These 
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films will be available to individual users 
and to film rental libraries through direct 
purchase from the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York City. 

In addition to the materials on teacher 
training, the current Text-Film Program 
includes three other series of films cor- 
related with French’s Engineer Drawing, 
French and Svensen’s Mechanical Draw- 
ing, and Diehl’s Textbook of Healthful 
Living. In addition, materials for teachers 
suggesting ways for making the most ef- 
fective use of these tools will be available. 

Another similar development is the pub- 
lication of filmstrips to accompany the 
Row, Peterson & Company’s Basic Read- 
ing Series, the Alice and Jerry Series. 
These filmstrips were produced in co- 
operation with the Society for Visual 
Education of Chicago. 


AN UNUSUAL AID for teachers is 
Helen C. Buzard’s pamphlet, Some New— 
Some Old Suggestions for Teachers of 
Young Children, published by the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Miss Buzard has presented 
some practical suggestions for busy teach- 
ers in very simple language with clever 
line drawings and page lay-out. An in- 
troduction by Roma Gans points out that 
a fine philosophy of education is inter- 
woven in these practical suggestions. This 
publication gives quick help for begin- 
ning teachers or those who want to know 
better ways of attacking their problems. 
The clever drawi ings will make this pam- 
phlet a popular one. 


THE EMOTIONAL NEEDS of children 
are the concern of a new publication, 
A Pound of Prevention; How Teachers 
Can Meet the Emotional Needs of Young 
Children, written by James L. Hymes, Jr.; 
illustrated with black and white drawings 
by Lloyd McKean. This pamphlet, spon- 
sored by the Caroline Zachry Institute of 
Human Development, may be ordered 
from the New York State Committee on 
Mental Hygiene, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. The price is 25 cents 
with a discount on orders over $5. 
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The “war babies” now coming to 
school and their emotional problems are 
discussed in a very readable fashion in 
this pamphlet. Teachers are urged to think 
that these children, called the Purple 
Heart Brigade, were injured in the war 
in ways just as real as if they had lost 
their limbs or their sight. Children were 
hurt emotionally while our country fought 
a war, and teachers have a responsibility 
for understanding their needs and helping 
them become normal, healthy youngsters. 

The suggestions for going about this 
business are very practically stated. There 
are do’s and don’ts for busy teachers, 
with many questions and suggestions to 
stimulate school leaders to think seriously 
about their relationship with children. 
This publication could be used effectively 
with teacher or with parent groups. 


TEACHER RECRUITMENT is recog- 
nized as a serious problem of educators 
today. The Louisiana branch of the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development has done something about 
it. Under their sponsorship, You'll Like 
Teaching, an illustrated booklet, has been 
edited by May W. DeBlieux of Louisiana 
State University and published by the 
Louisiana Department of Education. 

In a foreword addressed to the high 
school students of Louisiana, John E. Coxe, 
state superintendent of education, urges 
young people to become acquainted with 
the vocation of teaching as they consider 
their choice of a profession. In the booklet 
several sections are devoted to the dif- 
ferent types of teaching positions available 
today, including the elementary teacher, 
the physical education teacher, the com- 
merce teacher, the vocational agriculture 
teacher, the school librarian, the school 
principal, the supervisor, and other posi- 
tions. For each type of position, there is 
a challenging statement as to the respon- 
sibilities, the opportunities, and the kind 
of training necessary. Many good photo- 
graphs liven up the text. The beginning 
of the publication would be more effective 
if illustrations had been used in the same 
way as in the latter part. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS is a concern of 
school leaders who recognize the sig- 
nificance of individuals and groups work- 
ing together in our society. An excellent 
book list, Reading Ladders for Human 
Relations, is now available for $1 from 
the American Council on Education, 
Washington 6, D.C. This book list was 
developed cooperatively by several school 
systems, and a group of librarians from 
the Cleveland Public Library assumed the 
responsibility for selecting and annotating 
the books presented. 

This pamphlet is the first in the Work 
in Progress Series, planned by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Intergroup Educa- 
tion in Cooperating Schools and sponsored 
by the American Council on Education 
through a grant of funds from the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. 
The books listed in these reading lists 
were selected “first as a means of develop- 
ing appreciation of common needs and 
values, and second as a means of sensitizing 
young people to differences between peo- 
ple, differences of opportunity, cultural 
values, and expectations.” They are ar- 
ranged under eight general themes: Pat- 
terns of Family Life; Rural-Urban Con- 
trasts; Economic Differences; Differences 
Between Generations; Adjustment to New 
Places and Situations; How it Feels to 
Grow Up; Belonging to Books; Experi- 
ences of Acceptance and Rejection. Under 
each theme the ladders are presented in 
two sections. One includes suggested 
books with annotations, illustrating per- 
tinent treatment of the theme under con- 
sideration. The second is an over-all list, 
including the titles earlier presented sug- 
gesting a larger choice. The section titled 
“How to Discuss Books” is itself worth 
the price of the book list. 

One of the most valuable features of 
this list is the brief introduction of each 
theme, suggesting the educational prob- 
lems in this area and motivating the desire 
to read widely in an effort to solve these 
many problems. A good index and a list of 
publishers complete this publication. It is a 
must for schools interested in problems of 
human relations. 
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ASCD CONSTITUTION 


The May EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP carried notice that the membership would 
be asked to vote on proposed constitutional changes in the fall. The following pages 
will give members an overview of the present Constitution and proposed changes. As- 
sociation members, in the past two years, have already indicated by ballot action change 
in the name from Department to Association, and the period of the fiscal year. The 
proposed changes have been carefully considered and discussed by members of both the 
Executive Committee and the Board of Directors, and as such represent their con- 
sidered judgment on the total situation. 


Preamble 

Present Constitution 

The Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction and the Society for Curriculum 
Study, recognizing the importance of unifying our efforts for further instructional improvement 
in the schools of this country, do hereby join to form the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development and approve the Constitution as follows: 
Proposed Change 

Omit 


ARTICLE i—Name 
Present 
The name of this organization shall be the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development of the National Education Association. 
No Change 


ARTICLE I—Object 
Present 
The object of the Association shall be the general improvement of instruction and super- 
vision; more particularly, the promotion of teacher growth in three major areas, namely: the 
area of wholesome emotional and mental development, the area of socio-economic under- 
standing and adjustment, and the area of professional competence. 


No Change 


ARTICLE I1I]—Membership 
Present 

Section 1. There shall be three classes of members: active, honorary, and institutional. 

Section 2. Any person who is a member of the National Education Association and who 
is desirous of promoting the interests of the Association and sharing in its work shall be eligible 
to membership and may become an active member by paying the annual dues as provided in 
the By-Laws. An active member shall be entitled to vote, hold office, to participate in dis- 
cussion, to receive the Yearbook, and to receive such other publications as may be provided 
for the dues paid. 

Section 3. Any person may be elected to honorary membership by vote of the Association 
at the annual meeting on nomination of the Executive Committee. An honorary member shall 
be entitled to all the privilegés of active members with the exception of voting and holding 
office, and shall be exempt from the payment of dues. 

Section 4. A school or library may become an institutional member on payment of the an- 
nual dues as provided in the By-Laws, Such institutional members shall be entitled to receive 
the Yearbook and the periodical publications of the Association. 

Proposed Change 

Section 1. There shall be four classes of members: active, honorary, institutional, and life. 

Section 2. 

No Change 

Section 3. 

No Change 

Section 4. 

No Change 
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Proposed Addition 
Section 5. Any individual who has been a member of the Association for 15 consecutive 
years, and has reached the age of 70 shall be a life member of the Association. 


ARTICLE 1V—Officers 
Present 

Section 1. The officers of this Association shall be a President, a First Vice-president (who 
shall be the retiring President), a Second Vice-president, a Field Secretary and an Executive 
Secretary. 

Section 2. The President and Vice-presidents shall serve for a term of one year, the Field 
Secretary for three years. The same person may not serve more than two consecutive terms 
in any elective office. 

Section 3. The Executive Secretary shall be appointed by the Board of Directors upon 
nomination of the Executive Committee and shall hold office at the pleasure of the Board. The 
Executive Secretary shall be the executive officer of the Association, shall act as Treasurer of 
the Association, and shall have responsibility for the preparation of the annual budget under 
the supervision of the Executive Committee, shall serve without voting power as Secretary of 
the Board of Directors and of the Executive Committee, and shall perform such other duties 
as may be designated by the Board of Directors and the Executive Committee. 

No Change 

ARTICLE V—The Board of Directors 
Present 

Section 1. The Board of Directors shall constitute the governing body of the Association. 

Section 2. The Board of Directors shall consist of (1) twenty members elected at large who 
shall serve for a term of four years, five to be elected each year in such manner as the By-Laws 
may determine; (2) any members of the Executive Committee who are not otherwise members 
of the Board of Directors; (3) representatives of state and regional (covering several states) 
associations concerned with supervision and curriculum development, who shall serve for the 
same length of term and with the same duties and privileges as the members at large, representa- 
tion to be on the basis of membership of local members in the national organization as follows: 


one representative for 50 to 99 members 
two representatives for 100 to 174 members 
three representatives for 175 to 274 members 
four representatives for 275 to 399 members 
five representatives for 400 members or over 


In estimating such membership for the purpose of representation, only persons who are bona 
fide members of the National Education Association and of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development with dues paid as of January 1 preceding the annual meeting 
shall be counted. Representative members of the Board of Directors shall bear such credentials 
as the By-Laws of the Association may determine. A state may share in such state-wide or 
regional representation but not in both. 

Section 3. The President shall act as chairman of the Board. 

Section 4. The Board of Directors shall formulate and approve the policies for the As- 
sociation, shall adopt the annual budget, shall elect the officers (except the Executive Secretary) 
and members of the Executive Committee from its own membership, shall have the power to 
fill vacancies in office until the next election, shall employ an Executive Secretary upon nomina- 
tion of the Executive Committee, shall be the custodian of the property of the Association, 
shall have the power to make contracts, and shall make an annual financial report to the 
Association. 

No Change 

ARTICLE YVI—Executive Committee 
Present 

Section 1. The Executive Committee shall have active charge of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion and shall be the ad interim committee of the Board of Directors with power to represent 
and act for the Board of Directors in the intervals between meetings of that body. 

Section 2. The Executive Committee shall be composed of the officers of this Association 
(with the exception of the Executive Secretary) and three other active members of the As- 
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sociation elected by the Board of Directors from its own membership for three years, one to 
be elected each year in such manner as the By-Laws may determine. 

Section 3. The functions of the Executive Committee shall be to recommend policies for 
the consideration of the Board of Directors, to execute policies approved by the Board of 
Directors, and to assume responsibility for general administration of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion among which are the following important duties: (1) to nominate to the Board of Directors 
an Executive Secretary; (2) to recommend the budget; (3) to be responsible for programs of 
annual meetings, and arrange for regional conferences; (4) to plan for yearbooks and other 
publications which will be published by commercial publishers or through the Association; 
(5) to appoint editorial boards and publication committees and to name their chairman; and 
(6) to appoint editors of the organization's publications. 

Proposed Change 

Section 1. The Executive Committee shall have active charge of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion and shall be the ad interim committee of the Board of Directors with power to represent 
and act for the Board of Directors in the intervals between meetings of that body. Members 
of the Board of Directors who are elected to the Executive Committee shall complete their 
four-year term on the Board, although their membership on the Executive Committee may 
have expired before the end of the four-year term. 

Section 2. 

No Change 

Section 3. 

No Change 

ARTICLE VII—Meetings 
Present 

The Association shall hold two regular meetings each year, one in the summer in connection 
with the annual meeting of the National Education Association and the other in the winter. 
Special meetings may be called by the Executive Committee. The annual meeting for the elec- 
tion of officers, presentation of reports, and transaction of any other business requiring official 
action by the Association or by the Board of Directors shall be the regular meeting designated 
for these purposes in the By-Laws of the Association. 

Proposed Change 
Transfer to By-Laws, combined with Article IV of By-Laws. 


ARTICLE VIII—Publications 
Present 
The Association shall publish a Yearbook and such journals and other bulletins as the 
Board of Directors may direct. 
Proposed Change 
Transfer to By-Laws, Article X. 


ARTICLE IX—Amendments 

Present 

This Constitution may be amended (1) at any annual meeting for the transaction of of- 
ficial business by a vote of two-thirds of the active members present; or (2) by a mail vote of 
two-thirds of the active members replying; provided, in either case, that notice of proposed 
amendment has been given in the journal of the Association at least three months previous 
and provided further that nothing in the proposed amendment shall conflict with the Act of 
Incorporation or the By-Laws of the National Education Association. 


Proposed Change 
Present Article IX becomes Article VII in Constitution. 


ARTICLE X—By-Laws 
Details of the activities of the Association shall be regulated by the By-Laws. These may 
be amended (1) at any annual meeting for the transaction of official business by a majority vote 
of the members present; or (2) by a mail vote of two-thirds of the active members replying; 
provided, in either case, that notice has been given three months in advance. 


Proposed Change 
Present Article X becomes Article VIII in Constitution. 
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BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I—Membership Dues 

Present 

The annual fee for active members in the Association shall be as follows: (1) full.member- 
ship, including the Yearbook and Educational Method and Curriculum Journal, $5.00; (2) mem- 
bership including the Yearbook and Educational Method, $4.00; (3) membership including the 
Yearbook and Curriculum Journal, $5.00. The annual fee for institutional members shall be $5.00. 
Proposed Change 

The annual fee for active and institutional members of the Association shall be determined 
by the Board of Directors upon recommendation of the Executive Committee. This fee shall 
include the annual Yearbook, Educational Leadership, and privileges of membership. 


ARTICLE Il-—Membership Year 
Present 
The period of membership of each person who joins the Association and pays the annual 
dues shall be twelve calendar months, counting from the first day of the month in which the 
person is accepted as a member. Members shall be entitled to receive only those publications 
of the Association that appear within the year for which their annual dues are paid. 
No Change 
ARTICLE III-—Fiscal Year 
Present 
The fiscal year shall begin on June 1 of any given year, and continue through May 31 of 
the succeeding year. 
No Change 
ARTICLE IV—Annual Meeting 
Present 
The annual meeting of members for the transaction of business shall be that held in the 
winter, provided, however, that proposals may be made and agreed upon at the summer meet- 
ing, needing only to be confirmed at the annual meeting. 
Proposed Change 
Article IV of By-Laws combined with Article VII of Constitution to read: 


ARTICLE I[V—Meetings 


The Association shall hold two regular meetings each year, one in the summer in connection 
with the annual meeting of the National Education Association, and the other at such a time 
as seems most desirable to the Executive Committee and the Board of Directors based on activi- 
ties of the Association and preference of members. Special meetings may be called by the 
Executive Committee. The annual meeting for the election of officers, presentation of reports, 
and transaction of any other business requiring official action by the Association or by the 
Board of Directors shall be that held at the time designated by the Executive Committee and 
the Board of Directors as indicated above. 


ARTICLE V—Elections 
Present 

In 1942 the members of the Executive Committee of the Society for Curriculum Study and 
of the Board of Directors of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
elected at large, shall become members of the Board of Directors of the Association of Super- 
vision and. Curriculum Development to serve terms as follows, as chosen by lot, seven for a 
term to end March 1, 1943; five for a term to end March 1, 1944; five for a term to end March 
1, 1945; five for a term to end March 1, 1946. 

In subsequent years, members of the Board of Directors shall be elected as follows: (1) a 
nominating committee appointed by the Executive Committee shall prepare a list of 15 names; 
(2) ballots shall be submitted by mail to the active members by December 1 with instructions 
to return them not later than December 20; and (3) the five persons receiving the largest 
number of votes by mail shall be declared elected. 

In 1942 the two elected members of the Executive Committee of the Department of Super- 
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visors and Directors of Instruction who would normally continue to serve in 1942-43 shall 
become members of the Executive Committee of the Association for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development to serve terms of one and two years, as chosen by lot, one for one year, 
and one for two years. The third member shall be elected for a three-year term from and by 
the members of the Executive Committee of the Society for Curriculum Study who would 
normally continue to serve in 1942-43. 

In subsequent years, members of the Executive Committee shall be elected by the Board 
of Directors. 

The term of all elected officers and of members of the Board of Directors and of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall begin on March 1. 
Proposed Change 

Members of the Board of Directors shall be elected as follows: (1) a nominating committee 
appointed by the Executive Committee shall prepare a list of 15 names; (2) ballots shall be 
submitted by mail to the active members by November 15 with instructions to return them not 
later than December 20; and (3) the five persons receiving the largest number of votes by mail 
shall be declared elected. Members of the Executive Committee shall be elected by the Board 
of Directors. The term of all elected officers and of members of the Board of Directors and of 
the Executive Committee shall begin immediately following the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion. In the event that no meeting is held, or that such a meeting be held in the fall or winter, 
such elected officers, members of the Board of Directors and Executive Committee shall take 
office no earlier than March 1, and no later than the beginning of the fiscal year, June 1. 


ARTICLE VI—Quorum 


Present 

Twenty-five active members of the Association shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. Eleven members of the Board of Directors shall constitute a quorum of that body. 
Proposed Change 

Twenty-five active members of the Association shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. Twenty members of the Board of Directors shall constitute a quorum of that 
body. Four members of the Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum of that body. 


ARTICLE VIiIl—Credentials 
Present 
The credentials of representative members of the Board of Directors shall be signed by the 
secretary of the state or regional organization which they seek to represent, and shall be 
presented to the Executive Committee for approval. 
No Change 
ARTICLE VIII—Committees 
Present 
Standing and special committees of the Association may be appointed by the Executive 
Committee, which shall have general oversight and direction of all such committees. 
Proposed Change 
Affiliation is added to the By-Laws as Article VIII, making the present Article VIII—Com- 
mittees the proposed Article IX, as follows: 


ARTICLE VIII—A ffiliation 
State groups requesting affiliation shall meet the following requirements: (1) there must be 
at least 50 members of the national organization in the state applying for affiliation; (2) a state 
group applying for affiliation must have an on-going organization; and (3) the purpose and 
policies, including the policy of unrestricted membership of any state group applying for 
affiliation, must be identical with those of the national organization. The Executive Committee 
shall act on application for affiliation from all state groups. 


ARTICLE [X—Committees 
See above. 
ARTICLE IX—Publications 
Present 
The publications of the Association shall be in charge of the Executive Committee, subject 
to such general policies as the Board of Directors may adopt. 
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Proposed Change 
Combining the present Article VIII of the Constitution with the present Article IX of the 
By-Laws the proposed change makes them Article X. 
ARTICLE X—Publications 
The Association shall publish such journals and other publications as the Board of Directors 
may direct. The publications of the Association shall be in charge of the Executive Committee, 
subject to such general policies as the Board of Directors may adopt. 


ARTICLE X 





Expenditures 
Present 

The funds of the Association shall be disbursed only in accordance with annual budgets 
adopted by the Board of Directors. The transfer of unused balances from one item in the 
budget to another shall be at the discretion of the Executive Committee. The Executive Secre- 
tary shall receive and disburse the funds of the Association and make an annual accounting to 
the Board of Directors under the direction of the Executive Committee, which shall be respon- 








sible for proper auditing of accounts. 
Proposed Change 


Present Article X—Expenditures becomes Article XI, as above. 





Front Lines in Education 


(Continued from page 50) 


supervisors have organized curriculum 
revision committees within their systems 
and have done a great deal in studying the 
recommendations contained in the guide. 


Extended School Year for Teachers. 
While for a number of years various 
school systems have on occasion retained 
groups of teachers on salary for periods 
during the summer months to work on 
professional projects, the movement to 
extend the contract year beyond the time 
schools are in session for all or a major 
portion of the staff is growing. Four types 
of an extended school year for teachers, 
with additional pay for this increased serv- 
ice, of course, have been noted. In some 
systems teachers are employed and paid 
for twelve months. State supported 
salaries of all Georgia teachers cover the 
entire calendar year. Teachers are on duty 
for two weeks longer than the regular 
school session—one week prior to the 
opening of school, which is utilized for 
planning and a study of local problems, 
and one week after the close of school, 
which is used for evaluation. Another 
approach is used by the Glencoe (lIll.) 
schools in which the teachers are em- 
ployed for twelve months. One month 
paid vacation is provided and the re- 
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mainder of the time is spent in profes- 
sional activities under the direction of 
the school. ’ 

Still another procedure is represented 
by the Lincoln (Neb.) practice in which 
the entire school staff is employed for two 
weeks longer than the school term. The 
staff—teachers, secretaries, clerical work- 
ers, custodians, supervisors, and principals 
—report a week early for planning and 
preparation for the school year and re- 
main a week after the close of school 
for evaluation. Mishawaka (Ind.) extends 
the year five days beyond the school term. 
This period may be before the opening 
of school, at the close of the term, or on 
Saturday mornings during the year. The 
fourth approach, illustrated by the Lander- 
dale County (Ala.) plan, is to have mem- 
bers of the staff report a week early for 
a workshop on local school problems. 
Grand Island (Neb.) follows the same 
plan but has only a part of the staff par- 
ticipate in the workshop each year. Prob- 
ably other plans are in vogue among 
school systems. Underlying all of these 
plans is the point of view that cooperative 
planning by teachers is such an important 
aspect of an effective school that provision 
should be made for including it in the 
paid activities of teachers. 
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ASCD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1947-1948 
President, Bess GoopyKoontz, Dir., Div. of Elem. Ed., U. S. Office of Ed., Wash., D. C. of 
First Vice-President, Waurer A. ANveRsoN, Asst. Supt. of Schs., Minneapolis, Minn. | 
Second Vice-P-esident, Paut Misner, Supt. of Schs., Glencoe, Ill. . 
Field Secretary, JeNNiE WAHLERT, Prin. Jackson Sch., St. Louis, Mo. 

R. Lee Tuomas, Supv. of Elem. Schs., State Dept. of Ed., Nashville, Tenn. 

Mary A. Happow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown, Ohio 

Ruta CunnincuaM, Curr. Consultant, Inst. for Sch. Exp., Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., N. Y. ine 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Members of the Executive Committee, ex officio 


Memesers Evectep at LarGe 
Vernon Anperson, Assoc. Prof. of Ed., Storrs, Conn. (1949) 
Prupence Bostwick, Supv., Denver Schs., Denver, Colo. (1951) 
Maste Cassett, Curric. Dir., Houston, Texas (1950) 
STEPHEN M. Corey, Prof. of Ed., U. of Chicago, Ill. (1948) 
C. L. CusuMan, Assoc. Supt., Philadelphia, Pa. (1950) 
Paut R. Hanna, Prof. of Ed., Stanford U., Calif. (1948) 
Gorpon Mackenzie, Ch., Div. of Curr. and Teaching, Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., N. Y. (1948) 
E. T. McSwan, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1948) 
Don Patterson, Asst. Supt. Schs., Bremerton, Wash. (1950) 
Grapys Porter, Asst. Supt., Long Beach, Calif. (1951) 
Vircit Rogers, Supt. Schs., Battle Creek, Mich. (1951) 
Erne S. Warp, Dir. of Supv., Alameda Co., Calif. (1949) 
Gupert S. WiLey, Supt. of Schs., Pueblo, Colo. (1949) 
Paut Wirry, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1949) 
Date ZELLER, Prof. of Ed., State Tchrs. Coll., Emporia, Kans. (1950) 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 

Alabama—F ay KirTLanp, Instrnl. Supv., Monroe Co. Schs., Monroeville 

California—Roxie Avexanver, Dir. Tchr. Trng., U. of Calif., Berkeley; Wu11aM 
Cowan, Dir. Tchr. Trng., San Francisco St. Coll.; Leonarp GrinpstaFF, Dir. of 
Curric., Palo Alto; Epa Mitts Newton, Asst. Supt., Oroville; GrercHen WULFING, 
Supt. Primary Ed., Oakland 

Colorado—Mavrice Anrens, Dir. Dept. of Instr., Denver 

Florida—Gertruve SHAFFNER, Asst. Dir. of Instr., Bd. of Pub. Instr., Miami; Ciara 
Capron, Genl. Supv. of Instr., West Palm Beach 

Georgia—Svue Snipes, Supv., Bulloch Co. Schs., Dept. of Ed., Statesboro 

Illinois—Mary ENTSMINGER, Tchr. Trng. Staff, So. Ill. St. Normal U., Carbondale; 
B. L. Smrru, Supt. of Elem. Schs., Oak Park 

Indiana—Hannau Linpant, Supv. Elem. Ed., Mishawaka 

Kentucky—Manry I. Coxe, Assoc. Prof. Ed., Western Ky. Tchrs. Coll., Bowling Green; 

Naomi C. Wiuorr, St. Supv. Elem. Ed., Frankfort 

Louisiana—Maccr Haws, Supv. of Schs., Bastrop 

Maryland—( Representative to be elected.) 

Michigan—Maky S. Jameson, Supv. Tchr., Detroit 

Minnesota—Mae Ivey, Elem. Supv., Albert Lea 

Missouri—L. G. Townsenp, Dean, Coll. of Ed., U. of Missouri, Columbia 

New York—Lucie Auvarp, Elem. Supv., Garden City; Exizapetu Carey, St. Dept. of 
Ed., Albany; Witt1am T. Metcuior, Prof. of Ednl. Supvn., Syracuse U. 

Ohio—Mary A. Happow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown 

Pennsylvania—H. G. Masters, Dir. Elem. Ed., Pittsburgh; Erner McCormick, Supv., 
Altoona 

Tennessee—Evuta A. Jounston, Elem. Supv., Chattanooga 

Virginia—Marie E. Avexanpver, Supv. of Elem. Ed., Hampton; D. C. Beery, Supt., 
Staunton 

Wisconsin—( Representative to be elected.) 

Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, Ildabo)—L. L. Cartson, Supt., 
Lewiston, Idaho; Watter E. Snyper, Asst. St. Supt., Salem, Ore. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
GertrupeE HanKAMP, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 












. Educational Leadership for 1947-48 
EpucaTionaL LEADERSHIP,,the journal of the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development,. NEA, brings you articles on the following topics during 
1947-48. , 

1947-48 
October—Scuoots tn TIME oF Soctat ConF.ict: A time for greatness. Educational 
responsibility for today’s :children. The teaching of controversial issues. 
Educating for international understanding, civic competency, economic ade- 
quacy, family living. ' 0 “ 
November—Our ScHoots—AN AMERICAN. RESPONSIBILITY: Planning together for : 
our children. Effective public relations.. The public school responsibility. 
The cost of good schools. 











December—PartNERSHIP IN. EDUCATIONAL PLANNING: Teachers, supervisors, and 
principals point the way. Meeting the needs of beginning teachers. Releasing 
teacher leadership. The pre-service responsibility. 


January—Materiats OF INsTRUCTION: Variety in instructional tools. The cur- 
riculum laboratory. Materials for a curriculum program. Children create tools 
for learning. Personnel resources. 


February—Grovue Dynamics—Its ImpiicaTions ror Lreapersuip: The how of 
curriculum change. Experimentation with children and youth and in pre- 
service and in-service programs. Research now available. 





March—A Goop EnvironMENT For Learninc: The intangibles in the environ- 
ment. Boys and girls evaluate. What the teacher brings. Environment for 
skill in group living. A desirable physical environment for boys and girls. 


April—ApDMINISTRATION’s CONCERN WITH SCHOOL ProcraMs: The superintendents 
responsibility. Blocks to teaching boys and girls. Organizing for curriculum hed 
development, general education, the twelve-month-year. Using the consultant. ; 


May—Enpvcation Is Gumance: Guidance an integral part of the learning pro- 
‘gram. Education for maturity. Organizing for guidance programs. The job 
in the elementary school, inthe high school, in in-service planning. 


Monthly Departments 


Front Loves in EpucaTion THe’ New—in REvIEwW 
—Galen Saylor ) —Sara M. Krentzman 
Tue IMPORTANCE OF PEOPLE Tue CuHancinc Worip 


—Myrtle Finn Sugarman ¥ —Harold C. Hand 
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